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PREFACE. 
a + SORA NO 8 ft 

Tun Autifor’s distance’*from the press hay- 
dng! obliged. him to transfer the supervision 
ofthe publication tohe Editor, ho feels him- 
self called upon, in scnding' the ensuing 
Essay into the world, to annex a few re- 
marks, by way of explanation of certain 

points connected with it... 
It isnow more or Icxs two years since the 
Q intention of publishing the Essay in question 
was announced—ardelay which may seem 
.to some to render an apology indispensa+ 
"ble; but the Edisor is sorry that he has 
none in his power to offer, but what. will 
appear {o some unnecessary, and to others” 
“unsatisfactory. All that he has to say on 
this head may be swnmarily expressed in 
the few words,—that the cireur Wten Hees 
whe! occasioned the delay were such ay 
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were not either ja his own power or that 
of thé Author to control. 4 “Ue Hag Don: 
_ever, be permitted io assure the ader, 
“that this-long lapse of time has not been 
altogether unser iviceaple to the Essay, as it 
has enabled the Author to ‘make soine valu- 
able additions to it. °c 

As Mr, Ricketis,“has anticipated, or ra- 
ther, to use a faniiliar phrase, has stumbled 
upon, several ideas contained in the Essay 
above mentioned, it may not be improper 
to state, that tho similarity in question 
has originated, wot from plagiarism, but 
simply from the nature of the subjects han- 
dled by the Author and Mr. R. ; and it will 
be remarked, that the plans delineated in tho, 
two pamphlets essentialty differ from cach 
other. In fact, it is difficult to say what Mr. 
‘R.’s plan is. The Editor cannot sec but.what 
after all it may end ina matter of * private” 
enterprise.” 

I he: Editor of the Bengal Turkaru is 
right in the explanation he has given 6 


a) 
R.’s plan fin thes following passage, whether 
“it is el in ay matorjal manner to*benc~ 
fit ing body of Bast tudians, it certainly is 
not what is advocated in the syccogdhig 
Essay ; and *which of ihe ayo planis is tho 
most patridtic, philanthtopic, desirable, or 
-fensible, itis submitied to the jadgment of 
the discerning andscandid reader. Speak- 
ing of Mr. R.’s scheme, the Editor of the 
Bengal Tlurkaru says: “ It is, in so far 
as we can understand it, 1o establish a 
joint stock association, gamposed of twon- 
dy, fifty, a hundred* ow more share-hold- 
ers, and with the joint capital to carry on 
Some extensive joitt concern in the Mofus- 
sil, as an example lo Last Indians of what 
may be done in the interior, and by way of 
exciting them to turn their steps to the 
paths of industry in thal quarter, instead of 
confining’ themselyes to the narrow sphere 
of Caleutia.” If this, [ say, be a correct 
statoment of Mr. R.’s plan, it will a& once be 
scen, that it differs from the one recom: 
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mended in the sugeeeding Essay! Bui My. 
R. refects the explanation, ¢8 ssivinty his plat’ 
t too much the chardetar of a private gater- 
prise, ang insists on the patriotism of it, 
which, ‘ic is Plonséd 6 think, fives it all ils 
value. No doubt it would-haveTlone, could 
the patriotism of his plan be discovered ; puts 
we have searched fon,it.in vain ‘in his pam- 
phlet, unless, which is rather probleniati~ 
cal, it be the case that it is intended by 


My. R. and his associates to afford, with - 


the lack of rupegs whicl is to be raised, 


n 


the méans of indepcadent employment to 


a number of East Indians in the Mofussil : 
but then it must be in a less precariou. 
line than commerce, otherwise there is vory 
little reason to believe that it will suceced. 
The main object with the East Indians 
should be, to devise some means which 
will embrace the benefit of the largest num- 
bér possible of their community, and give 
theta Permaniency of footing in the coun- 
try. The Editor cannot see how this 2a be 


( yr 
done: but!by acquiring atgermancnt interest 
‘n thesoit, by-le acquisition of landed pro- 
perly, andits improyethgnt by the cultivation 
of such this as will be a souree of peefent 
maintenance” and ulate Spence. This 
must be the’fouttdation of Hast. bidian pro- 
sporty ; and this he knows to be the opinion 
of some Entropeans of long standing in the 
country,*whose names, were he permitted to 
mention, would impartall the weight desiva- 
ble to the suggestion. Mr. Ricketts, the Hdi- 
tor is sure, deséfves well,of his countrymen 
for having their welfare so much at heart; hut 
until he lay more distinetly down his plan, it 
cannot, of course, with proprioty, be recom 
mended for adoption. The Editor of the 
Bengal Ilurkaru. has also recommended 
a scheme for the anelioration of Bast In- 
dians, which, with My. Kyd’'s snggestions, 
deserve consideration; but the Muditor has 
no room to spare for the purpose. 

Should another edition of the Essay be 
called" for, the Editor is permitted to assure 


“thé public, that wb pains. wil be'spared to 
add to its value, by moreSinforntation re 
: specting the localities and agricultural and 
‘commercial, facilities of the country, It is 
earnestly hoped, ihat, ‘the Essay, fa its pre- 
sent form, will not be found ‘undeserving 
of the attention of East Indians ; and that dle 
will not fail, in somér measure,” to conduce 
to the end. aimetl at in it, viz. of ‘turning 
the close, serious, earnest, and candid at- 
tention of the East Indians to the neces- 
sity, practicability, and. advantages of the 
colonization of Hindobsthan by them. 
Tur Evrror, : 


N.B. Communications on the subject, ads 
dressed to the Author at Sylhet, will be thank 
fully received. 


AN. ESSAY) “Ke, 
nin ddeen 
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Iv should appear réasonable to suppose, 
that, the affairs of India oagh¢ to oceupy the 
fininds, and have a prominent place in the 
hearts of tho, whosnextto the aborigines, 
have the strongest claims to thd benofits so 
largely derivable from its soil and articles 
of trade and mangfacture ; but scrious must 
the disappointment of the lover of his coun- 
try be, who, when h® conte$ to enquire in- 
to the thing, finds, thatinstead of it, a most: 
yulpable indifference manifestly prevails, 
naarly throughout the whole body of the 
East Indians; and that so few know any 
thing ofa country in which they were born 
and brought up, and in which alone all thet’ 
future hopes as a numerous people centre | 

It is to be feared, that few of them could 
satisfactorily answer the question, What is 
there in the chief concerns of India, that 
ought to interest them most, and call forth 
their bgst energies into exercise? It ean- 
not be’denied, that various things of consi- 
derable importance engage the attention of 

: B : 
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some, of them, atid to acedmplish and fur- 
ther which, commpgnsuratdtefforts’ are made 
by them; but it may be questioned, whe- 
Thes, those things have a tendency to pro- 
mote their‘futare welfare as a people. To 
notice but one inataifce. Thopxistenco of 
the “ Oriental Literary Society” is well 
known. Its plan, as far as I can learn frony 
its procecdings, is*toemeet tégether once 
a week for’the-purpose of discussing ex- 
temporaneonsly the subject previously given 
out; from which, if I may be permitted to 
conjecture, its object would appear to be, 
to form either private’ or public speakers. 
As far as it vegérds intellectual improye- 
ment, it must be admitted to possess somen 
importance ; but cireumstanced as the East 
Indians are, eligible only to inferior offices 
under Government, and those requiring no, 
oratorial talents to fill*them with credit, 
whatever importance may be allowed to it, 
it is far from being equal in importance to 
those 6f a nature tending to promote their 
domestic comforts, and extend their nation- 
al rights*. 

and can whore persuasion, as well nx those of other Sen it 


new appears before the public, had also been noticed ; but ng it uow no 
jongor oxists, the remarks hayo been since omitted. 5 7% 
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, india jhas {fom time immemorial been 
looked upon a8 valuable and inexhaustible 
mines of wealth, INore thg earliest. peri- 
ods, she has been the great. resort of Oirt- 
ous nationsy for alimost all the most valu- 
able commpdities, Fn more modern times, 
Portugal, Motland, France, and Eneland, 
have successively participated, in no com~- 
mon degrée, in the Benefits of tho feuiis 
of her bowels, and made no* small strug- 
gles to maintain their respective preponde-~ 
ance of power therein ; but especially, the 
last of them. Ler capabilities of conferring 
benefit, however, Have noe yet been, alloge- 
ther exhausted, nor Nave they all been ox~ 
plored. Daily experience shows, that she 
has yet cnough within herself to enrich 
many more nations, How mueh is it to be 
regretted, that whilst foreign nations are 
enriching themselves through her means, 
and at the same time expressing a just and 


Hee etapa eaten enter tnanenanietiaen et egy mm tensane 





T would here beg lonve to wild a fow words rospoeting the Theatro, 
which some of my young countrymon have lutely opaned. 1 ian quite 
at a loss to conogive, of what utility it ean be to thom Thoy cannot 
have forgotten tho remari: of tho father of modern philognphy, that 
the stage ia more beholden to love, than to the Life of mou’? No 
ono who hes with any degice of altontion watched hip fuolings, whilit 
atgonding to n love-srono, will deny the truth of this observation, 
In these trifles, not to say worse, how much money is expoudad ie 
inconce*vahle! 
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highly commendable sense of gratitude by, 
disseminating among them*the knowledge 

of their arts and seierces, and of the only 
trie religion, a great part of her own chil- 
dren ave doing, neither the one. nor the 
other. Can the East Indians claim any me- 
rits in the prosperity of the only country 
they call their own? What have they done, 
or what are they doing for her Weal? 

Most of them call Tindoosthan their own ; 
lay no small stress upon their right to cer- 
tain privileges, which they‘either enjoy but 
partially, or are denied from motives which 
are best known tocheir sulers ; and mourn 
because they are not Every thing in it; but, 
alas! that it must be said, they are their own 
enemies. ‘They dream of and sigh for every 
thing but what is really accessible to them, 
and what would alone do them essential 
good. We readily. adinft, that there are 
some among them, who, by their respecta- 
ble commercial undertakings, indicatea just 
sense of’ the capabilities of the country to 
enrich them; but how few are these! and 
how confined are their views! There are 
others again, who, by diligently cultivating 
their minds, endeavour to become orna- 
ments to their nation; and we cannot-hut 


o 
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wish that there were more of hoth these, 
Wo are constrained ehowever, to Say, that 
whilst they apply theinselves (o these objects 
with other aims than that with which grer y 
reflecting mind would think, thoy ourht io 
do, they ; gan never kopg to obtain the praise 
of having been fathers and benefactors of 
an infant nation,—an honour which every 
East Indian oughtabve all other things to be 
ambitieus of acquiring, Who amongst them 
can pretend, that, when East Indian socic~+ 
ty has advanced a few paces nearer ils me- 
ridian, on monuments betokening their dis- 
interested worthy thein patriotic zeal, and 
, their self-denial in sisting the agprandize- 

ment of their fellow-citizens, will he engray~ 
ed in golden charactors, ‘ These wero the 
corner stones of the people y 

Itis high time, [ think, that they should 
bestir themsclyes, and use every means in 
their power to wipe away the impressions 
that their indifference to their best interests 
have created in the minds of thtir foreign 
spectators, and the stains they have there- 
by entailed upon their own charngtor, 

Ifthe above observations be ¢ orgect, which 
they “will be allowed to be by evory unpreja- 
aiged mind, they evidently imply the neces- 
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sity ofa change in the present pursuits and 
habits of living of the East ‘Indians ;~-and 
it becomes an inquiry 6£ no small moment, 
‘whlikare the means best calculated toimprove 
the present condition ef the East Indians, 
and to raise them to that standing in the 
scale of society, from which they are at 
present at so great a distance ? 

I need scarcely answer, Colonization ap- 
pears to be the only feasible and effectual 

-means of encompassing this grand object ; 
of accelerating the march of their prosperi- 
ty,and of advancing their importance in the 
world, _ sabe a 

I propose, therefore, to offer a few sug- 
gestions on the colonization of Hindoos- 
than by East Indians, in which it is my 
object to show its necessity, practicability, 
and advantages. 

1 cannot but suppose, that with the views 
contained in the following pages, some will 
not agree; but I feel convinced, that those 
who consider the subject maturely, will sce 
reason to coincide with them. I may also 
add, that having been myself some years 

_ back engaged in similar pursuits, which civ- 
’ cumstances over which I had no control 
. obliotd me to relinnnish: and havino lin. 
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yd muck amang the aborigines, and seen a 
yreat, part of "Mindodgthan, £ cannot but 
rope, that in genefal, my eplan_ will prove 
satisfactory. _ 


Bek tance 
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NECESSITY Ol COLONIZATION. 
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It has added hot a little te uhy determi- 
nation to lay down'a few thongs on this 
interesting subject, that few have been in- 
considerate enongh to question { the neces- 
sity of East Indians colonizing the country. 
That stich should be the case, it is reasona- 


ble to suppose, after the experience of a suf- 


ficient length of time has evinced the hopes 
of Government’s providing fo» such a nume- 
rous and daily increasing body as that of 
the East Indians to be vain presumptions. 
It is nevertheless evident, that the necessity 
is more acknowledged thin felt. 

Upon the agitation of the intentions of 
those generous individuals who wore insiru- 
mental in establishing Tom Canourra Ap- 
PRENTICING Soorery, it afforded me no 
little pleagure to recognize some indica- 
tions of a conviction of the necessity of the 
Bast Indians colonizing the country; but 
I was no?a little chagrined to find after- 
wards, that those generous individuals were 
chiefly Europeans,—another proof that the 


am bn ¥e 
Hast Indians themselves are doing litile’or 
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« nothing?io prognote (heir future pewmanent 
prosperity ; and my Utsappointment was 
groatly augmented to featn more syubsc- 
quently, that the most successful, (hiugh 
not the most useful, brancli of its operations 
has for game time padt been principally 
supported by the Insurance Nocicties of 
Caleutia. , Se : 

The necessity there exists for the Kast In- 
dians’ colonizing Uindoosthan may bé evine= , 
ed by a variety of considerations : a fow of 
these we shall ouch upon. ‘The more trans- 
Incent this can bo made, the cusier if will 
be for them to perepive the peculiarity of 

etheir caso, and the desive (o remedy it will 
naturally be created, 

* In the first place, thens 1 would direct, 
their attention to the cireumstaneo, that 
Tadia is their Agme the only spot upon 
earth to which they can with any degree of 
propriety naturally lay claim as their own, 
Hove it is that they first draw (hegr breath, 
and spend iheir javeuile years, than which 
nothing endears a place more to men, Tt is 
this which makes a mana lion, when*there is 
‘danger of his carly haunts being invaded, 
It is this that glows like a perpetual flamg in 
the“besom of our transmarine friends, who 

c 
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wish to enjoy no other r happinges onthis side, 
the grave so much fos tobe able to return to 
~ th land of their youth, ‘and lay their bones 
in tho ombs of their forefathers! This feel- 
ing does not more actuate thd natives of 
a civilized country Chan the. inhabitants of 
the barren wastes of Africa, or those of the 
snowy Andes. It operates with such force 
at times as to render life € iburthen, when the 
, hope of returning to the land of one’s nati- 
vity is cut off; and itis worthy of remark, that 
this attachment is strongest in those who 
have spent their earliest years among raral 
scenes, Nature seems to have been so ‘order- 
ed, as to impart a more lasting i impression ¢ 
of things with which people bacouie familiar 
in the country ‘than those in towns. It’ 
would not, perhaps, be very diffitult to trace 
the cause of this; but as that would lead mo 
to digress from the subject more immedi- 
ately under my consideration, I waive the 
inquiry. - My argument demanded some 
hints on the subject, as they lead us to con- 
clude, that so long as the East Indians love 
to dwelf in the metropolis, and seem to 
dislike an abodein the interior, they are 
actaally removed far from the scenes and 
- cixeunstances, which attach us moststrorfaly 
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to our cpuntry, By talfing up thoiy abode 
in the, interior, and (hte eby acquiring’ a nu- 
tural attachment to dhyesoil, they would be 
able tosetalegitimate value ou iG, and (ene O- 
forward deem an alignationfrom ita calamity 
of immonge magnititde. Unloss such a ten- 
per is produced in, the sympathies of the 
East. Indians, they will never be able to per- 
ceive the extent of the claims they have in 
the soil; and the soil on them. Kyery coun- 
try has necessarily a strong hold bu the re- 
gards of its children, and it is the duty of 
the latter to mynifost it upon all occasions, 
The Wast Indiansf on ife contrary, seem to 
take pains to show, that they aro the only 
people in the world who are indifferent to 
sthis virtuous feeling, ‘Thoir own country 
-has uo manner of charms for thom, ‘The 
vichest soil-—a country where nature yields 
her bounties almost spoutincously, is unac- 
countably despised by her own sons! [have 
not seldom been entertained by hearing se- 
veral Hast Indians speaking in most. outhu- 
siastic strains of the country where thoy had 
resided only for a short time to acquire an 
education, which, itis believed, their own 
does not afford. [Tt has proved to them a 
kind of nursery, but to give the preference 
¢ 2 
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to a foreign land, ald depreciate one’s ino- 
ther country, is just Mike loving school bet- 
ter than home, .or the embraces of a mer- 
cenaty. nurse than the lap of w mother. 
That midu’s heart must be a strange thing 
indeed, who can wink dl the Ucs ef nature, 
and loathe his mother because she is not so 
comely as his nurse, and because it is hés 
own fault that she has not those attractions 
which would Command his esteem! We 
“shall touch upon this point ayain, when we 
come to discuss the nature of the impedi- 
ments which, if is supposed, the East Tn- 
dians will have to combat in attempting to 
colonize the country. What has been brief- 
ly said of the necessity there is of the East 
Indians residing, in the interior, and their 
pursuing agriculture, under the persuasion 
that the soil is their own, will not, itis hop- 
ed, be deemed unimportant, For where is 
that man who makes the most distant pre. 
. tension to patriotism, and does not love his 
own country better than any others, what- 
ever be the focal advantages in their favour ? 
How soon would that country be desolated 
whose people were disposed like the [ast 
Indians! Some of them most unnaturally 
designate England their home, and express 
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ain undug eagerness fo rétian to i, ys they 
phrase it, Supposing Yhat all those avt 
Indians who have béeytedypated in Bape 
land had the means to go bach tg it fovethe 
purpose of (etminatiny their existencd there, 
and suppoging that these are looked upon 
asthe mosi creditable of the whole body, 
“who would be left to show, that India was 
a desirable residence #* And who would be 
found so capable of contributiny to hex pros- 
perity? They must be permitted 1o make 
choice of their homes; but it is impossible 
to commend thg disposition, 
The prosperous’condttion of tg abori- 
gines brings another nécessity to light in 
a support of the plan of colonization Lam re- 
commending, The-aborigiyes cannot sures 
ly be allowed to have a greater interest in 
othe soil of Uindoosthan than the Hast In- 
dians. ‘To the foriner it belongs from time 
inmemorial; to the latter by the interyven- 
tion of a series of circumstances, from the 
time when the Europeans first conimenced 
their coumercial intercourse with il, The 
East Indians seem to have been thrawan into 
the copntry by an inserutable Providence, 
as it were, to teach the aborigines the art of 
turniag (o account those advantages of whteh 
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their ignorance jirecluded ,theny from ae 
vailing themselves, Or it nfay be consider-” 

ed as the display of the judgment ‘of the 
Supreme Disposer of the carth on the abo- 
rigines; for their gros# abuseseof the innu- 
merable blessings whith they haye all along 
enjoyed. Tow bountiful has the Almighty 
becn to them, in spite of their aggravated 
crimes! The fatneséofrihe land was given 
to them; but‘instead of serving their Donor 
with théir substance, they have clevoted 
themselyes to the worship of the work of 
their own hands! Let not these remarks, 
however, be coristrued Mito a supposition, 
that } entertain the ‘slightest idea of the, 
Rast Indians ultimately supplanting the abo- 
rigines, so far as.(o rule over them, or to turr 
them out of the country, or even to main- 
tain any great preponderance of advantages 
over them: far from it, ‘the most cireum- 
scribed insight into the riso and progrosy 
of nations must convince any one, that such 
a supposition, under the existing peculiar 
circumstances, would be truly preposterous, 
Tt would be no small absurdity to conceive, 
that while the aborigines are being pro- 
gressively enlightened, they will rotrograde 
back into their former, or even their apre~ 
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sent compariatiye pusillatinity. We, bave, 
on the contrary, every, reason to believe, 
that in time they will peeome a most inte- 
resting people inthe universe, and thateshey 
are designedto cut @ conspicuous figure on 
the stage,ewhich, by*the allotment of Pro- 
vidence, has become, and will probaby con- 

“tinue, always theirs, Their present prospe- 
rity is no faean intlieation of what, I am 
firmly persuaded, thoy will arrlve avian due 
time. All that is meant by these reimiarks is, 
that a body of men being raised up in this 
country, under circumstances which equal- 
ly entitle them to share With the abgrigines 
jn the benelits derivablé from it, it would 
lead us to suppose, that Providence citherin- 
tended to bless the latter in some peculiar 
manner through the instrumentality of the 
former, or to punish the one for their in- 
gratitude, by making the other take away 
from them so much of those benefits, which 
they will in fact do, if they also do not for- 
feit them by /het» ingratitade, 

So Jong, however, as the Hast Indians 
view themselves as strangers in their own 
countyy, and act accordingly, keeping a- 
loof from those pursuits which mainly ron- 


der sthe aborigines a prosperous peoyfle, 
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they must of a certainty prepare for being, 
lorded over by thasd pon whom they now 
look down with eéutémpt. I repeat, that 
if the Eas) Indians fail to found their hopes 
of prosperity as a people upon'the circum 
stances which now help forward the abori- 
gines, the time will be rapidly advancing, 
when, instead of the latter omulating the 
example of the former, "the former will be 
driven to the necessity of striving io vie 
with the latter, for advantages which, by 
timely consideration and activity on their 
part, might have . equipoised- between them, 
But very inopporttinely forthe existing state 
ofthe Bast Indians’ mind, the aborigines 
have begun to open their long closed eyas. 
The Brahmin has ere ‘this resorted to thé 
humble plough and the shop, to be found at 
which would formerly have attached an indo- 
libje stigma to his character, T do not nrean 
to extenuate the many notable foul practices 
in the commission of which they are daily 
detected | ‘0 acquire an iniquitous independ- 
“ence. which, much as it is to be deplored, 
many * }them have seenred. heir match- 
less dplicity and unparalleled dishonesty 
are prverbial. This is freely admitted ; 
but yé & closer view would convinge*any 
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body, that the real catlse of their pros- 
’ perity, T mean Of the akoyigines in general, 
lies independent of (heir dishonesty and 
duplicity, and rather in theiy well knawn 
attachment 40 the places of their ifativity, 
than in any thing elst, Many of them have 
drawn their breath in forbidding parts of 
the country, such as are subject to annual 
inundation’, or tospetiodical or perpetual 
prevalence of malignant disease. ‘Tothese, 
they almost invariably return fromthe me- 
tropolis or popular towns, (whither they had 
conveyed themselves in order to carn some~ 
thing over and above what tho partial cul- 
fivations they are wont td cary on in their 
places of nativity are capable of yielding, ) 
as soon as they haye acconsplished their ob- 
ject; and thoro they spond their infirm days, 
If they prosper in their town undertakings, 
they return to thefr native villages, in which 
the first thing they do is, to extend their cul- 
tivations, purchase landed property, and 
build snug brick dwelling-houses. By these 
and other infallible methods, many of them 
are now the holders of extensive farms, and 
possegs a degree of respectability and local 
influence, of which the most fayoured and 
sucessful East Indians of the metropdlis 
» 
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cannot boast. If the East Indians would’ 

prosper too, need jtwse recommended , that | 
they stould notfeelet beneath them to tread 
in the footsteps of the more discerning abo- 
rigines? Uf ocular denionstration is con- 
yincing, need we fear*to say, that the abo- 
rigines are prospering, and that by ihe 
means here recommended. 

The state of the country, in other points 
of view tikewise, shows the necessity of co-. 
lonizing it by East Indians. The construc- 
tion of the British Indian community, com- 
prehending Europeans, East Indians, and 
aborigines is a véry pecutiar one, and places 
the East Indians, ‘as Golonists, in a field of 
action totally different from that in which 
the Americans had to commence their ca- 
reer. The circumstances connected with the 
colonists sent out by the Romans into vari- | 
ous parts, do not corresjiond with the state 
6f things in India. They themselves were 
the colonists, but ihe British are not; so 
that it Teaves the case of the East Indians 
without a.parallel in the pages ofhistory, In 
India, the Europeans are not suffered to co- 
jlonize; in America, the colonists drove 
back the aborigines into the interior, to 
afake room for themselves, had not which 
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been the case, their colonization would have 
been placed of an exact, footing with that 
ofthe Romans. Th¢ East Indinus are to of- 
fect it by a fair competition with the abori- 
gines. The Romans doubtless neque od ac~ 
cess to thacountries to) which they emigrated 
by coercive measures, in the same manner as 
the British have gained their possessions in 
India; but they, as well as these, did not 
extirpate the aborigines, whe thoagh they 
were subjugated by strangers, were left at li- : 
berty to pursue their usual occupations, as 
far as they comported with the laws and 
political arrangements ef thoir conquerors, 
, the Bast Indians wid not have to endure the 
“fatigues of long military journies, ov the in- 
wonveniencies of endless voyages, to carry 
their point vé ef avmis, This their ancestors 
have already done for them, aud they have 
nothing more: tb do than to pat their 
shoulder to the wheel of colonization im- 
mediately, and setit inmotion, Lis of no 
use to cull Hereules with his ponderous 
bludgeon to become their champion. ‘Chey 
have a better protector in the scepire of Bri- 
tain. | : 

The fact, that whilst the natives are in 
reality the sole, or nearly the sole vecupénts 
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of the soil of India, and are discerning 
enough to perceiver the importance which‘ 
the sinallaet patch of ground attaches to its 
possessor, they will'do, as indeed they are 
doing, ey ery thing to secure if more effec~ 
tually to themselves,—ecalls for the inime- 
diate attention of the East Indians to colo- 
nization. ‘The consequences resulting from - 
this circumstance must be obvious to every 
one. [tis enhancing, and has done so for 
some lime past, the value of lands to an 
extent of which none but those can fori an 
adequate idea, who have taken the trouble 
to dive into the state of things in the in- 
terior, “ They are endeavouring to engross 
all those tracts of country which haye hi: 
therto been left to run waste, or to turn intg 
impenetrable jungles :—woods are being 
cleared away, and the alluvial places are at- 
tempted to, be improved. It is not meant 
to infer from this, that they have brought 
their, newly acquired possessions into a 
prospercus state. of cultivation. No, the 
poor simpletons are yet cither too wary of 
their purses, or lack that spirit of enterprise 
without which no country can promise rapid 
improyement, It is to be remembered, 
however, that so long as they secure to 
‘ ~ i 
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themselves a proprietary right in the soil, 


* 
which, as it wete, alvesdy helongs 1o them, 


and begin {o pereeist the Hast Indians try~ 
ing to make room for themselves, (which 
will soon be tho case,) they will of course 
be at libeyty to set*snoh a valuation upon 
them as their avarice will readily suggest ; so 
that what may zow be obtained for 8 annas 
per beeghi, will net then be procavable for 
less than 2 rupees. When this takes place, 
how mortifying must it prove to en indus- 
trious individual, to be foreed to take up 
lands which will require a double portion 
of labour to enable him to%kecp el ear of in- 
volyements! It falls’ to* my happy lot to 


%, . 
inform the East Indians, that there are yet 


immense portions of the country in an u- 
cultivated state, which could very easily bo 
procured, either by purchase or on lony or 
permanent leases’ Some of these lie as 
naked as they came out of the waters of the 
deluge, but might with very little labour be 
brought to a successful culture: others ex- 
hibit a partial improvement, and are never 
made to yield more than one solitary crop 
in the year, T have examined the properties 
of several such spots myself, and niay safe- 
ly give it as my decided opinion,’ that they 
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might be made totrepay labour with at least 
two, if not three, crops in‘ the year., The’ 
natives could never sdtisfactorily inform me 
of the cause of such waste of land. Some 
said, tlie soil was not g good, and others plead- 
‘ed want of time on heels but J attribute it 
to their indolenee, the lower class having 
a strange propensity to servilude. Some of: 
them will forsake theér best field to be em- 
ployed«ag- a-chuprasee or durwan in a lu- 
crativehouse. They cannot yet comprehend 
‘what it is to live out of service, though from 
the very insignificant labour they bestow 
upon their cultivations) they might have 
been expected to tave’been pretty well: con- 
vinced, that they need not to look for lucra 
tive employment beyond the precincts of 
their fields. It is not improbable, that one 
of the causes of the neglect of their lands is 
the very little pains required to secure the 
usual crop. And what is very charactoris- 
tic of the indolence of the aborigines is, 
that whén a field has repeatedly failed to 
produce the expected crop, if consequence 
of inundations or droughts, it never strikes 
them, that these evils might be remedied 
-by sinking wells in their fields. I do not 
rcfer to the annual inundations to ybich 
r 
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parts of some of the lower districts are sub- 
Feet. i mighs, withaut much difficulty, 
be vinade to appear, what” so fae from these 
proving pernicious to ‘the prospect sof the 
farmors, they oughd, on the ednimry, lo 
be welcomed. The gout of earth acquired 
in the lands might in some instances prove 
‘unfriendly to paddy, and the continuance 
of the water beyond the seed-time may 
put that article completely ont al their 
list; nevertheless other things might be 
made to yield a better reward’. "The de- 
structive inundations alluded to, are auu- 
sual quantities of rain, whieh as they aro al- 
ways uncertain, the lope, that it will not he 
ko the next season, easily deceives the poor 
fellows into indifference about its tempora- 
ry consequences, On the other hand, when 
a want of a proper quantity of rain for two 
or three successive years, oceasions a fail- 
wre, itas little strikes dem to contrive means 
to irrigate their lands. In general, how- 
ever, the cause of so much countyy punning 
waste and wild, is certainly the want ofac- 
tivity and enterprise. Hf they can make a 
shift to live upon one or two paltry crops, 
they caro very little about what their lands 


' Seo Appondix, for further remarks on this herd. 
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might be made to-produce by a smau por- 
tion of additional labour. Thus the richness 
of the land is Toft ,to” wo a begging. But 
why should it be suffered to be so, as long 
as there are Kast Indians capalale of pluciag 
a more reasonable ,alae on the gupabilities 
ofthe soil? Does not this cireumstance im- 
ply a necessity of their colonizing it? Is it 
right to suffer their own, country to remain 
a mangarwherein they must ere long seek 
access, hut probably be refused admittance ? 
But [ shall waive this argument. for the pre+ 
sent, as some might be disposed to regard it 
as maintaining ansadvantage rather than a 
necessity. 0 9 

From these general considerations, I do- 
scend toa few particulay ones, from which, J 
trust, the necessity of what [am speaking, 
willbe more.evident. Before, however, pro- 
ceeding to do this, I think it necossury, to 
prevent misapprehension, to explain the 
sense in which I use the term colonization. 
The term is derived from the Latin word 
colonia, signifying, “ a company of people 
transplanted from one place to another ;” 
ov ** a body of people drawn from their mo-« 
they country to inhabit some distant place.” 
Thore are some, however, who give, it a 
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somewhat different meaning, i.e. & the coun+ 
*tiry planted, orta plantation.” Something 
* similar to this is thosense i in which I vee 
used, aud will use the erm throughont the 
Essay, and WL mistake not, 7 hayerof late 
generally seen it used in (ho sane sense, 
Jam sensible, (hat if does not exactly con- 
-vey the idea PT intend, and some niay be 
disposed to think, shat agriculture ov 
husbandry would have been es fitteasword ; 
but that would have been too limited a 
designation to express the nature of iny 
plan, which, it will be seen by and by, does 
not simply cotuprehonde evricultaral pur- 
suits, but a variety 6f such other inanual 
drts, and handicraft: and scicntifie works, 
: as in colonizing a country ure simultane- 
ously earried on. Jado not, therefore, know 
, that TF could have fixed upon any other 
"term that would have answered my pour 
pose better than the one Thave adopted. 
The ust fndians, at least the best part of 
them, at presont, reside inthe metropolis, 
Should they at avy time be indueed to 
attempt colonization, it will be necessary for 
them to emigrate in bodies into the interior, 
to the Femoter parts of which they are such: 
strangers, that their remoyal from Calcatta 
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would certainly appear to them as removing 
from one region to apother. « [lence it will 
be seen, that my ineaying of the word is, 
after all, not so foreign to some of the mean- 
ings given ‘above as some might be inclined 
to suppose". . 8 

The rapid multiplication of th8 numbers 
of the East Indians, is another and a most 
powerful reason for, thgir colonizing the 
country... By residing and multiplying in 
the mefropolis, the East Indians will 
shortly bafile all the wishes of Government 
to make provision for them, in such of its 
services as theanature of tiem will allow. 
No staté in the world scan possibly find the 
means of affording food and raiment foi" 
those who render themselves incapable of 
providing for themselves through the me- 
dium of any thing else but servitude. A 
hundred thousand could at once be support- 
ed by Government in the military service, 
but its peculiar policy precludes the possi- 
bility oft. And this circumstance proba- 
bly, under theexisting state of things, is most 
favourable to the East Indians. War, foreign 

* Tho render had not been troubled with these remarks, but for 
some objections which were made to the word, as used hea, by some 
to whom the writor had shown the manuscript essay. He'talea this 
opportunity of returning his thanks to those and othor individuals for 


sore ather valuable remarks of theirs, which have onabled hin, toin 
prove these pages aince they wore firat written, 
Pi 
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war especially, usuallysdraws away the at 
tention of people from evils that) prevail 
within doors. Most politicians have made 
good use of this method in times of domes- 
tic (urbulence. Tiss also a capital pfan to 
thin the population, when it begins to be 
overgrown, from which many sore vicissi- 
tudes have happened to the state. But [ 
must say mo more op this delicate subject, 
and will only bid the East Tudians bo ex- 
ceedingly glad that it is what itis. His to be. 
hoped, that the soldier’s ardour has not yet 
been communicated to them, and leaves 
room for avery differentspecies of enthu- 
siasm. It is well that they are not perpetual- 
ly haunted with dreamy of cannonading and 
carnage, prize-money, or any sort of booty 
earned by “ hairbreadth ’seapes i’ the innui- 
nent’ deadly breach.” By all means, let 
the aboriginal Oshellos have it; but Tet the 
Hast Indians do something which savours 
more of “ home-spun.” Let them have 
a field of honour, but not strowed with the 
dead and dying,—acampaign,but not where 
people get more broken heads {han they 
can well afford to spare; where more wi- 
dow$ and orphans are created than socie- 
ty knows well what to do with; and where 
° EQ 
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more blood is spilt,in one day than’ a whole 
age in a country cay raiso!, But suppos- « 
ing it were desirable, wdere is the possibility 
of accomplishing it? i{ must long be a hope- 
less ‘cage. The other gervice (the civil) is 
likewise not accessible, We shall, therefore, 
say nothing further about it, but proceed to 
show what may be more deserving the at- 
tention of East Indians, the necessity which 
arises for their colonizing the country from a 
view of their present peculiar situation, in 
many respects gloomy and unfayourable to 
their future welfare. 

T have said, ,they cannot be provided 
for either in the givil or military service. 
Thus circumstanced, they willingly ayaile 
themselves of what comes next within their 
notions of gentlemanly’ employment; buf 
theso unfortimately happen to be of so li- 
ited a nature, and atiegded with such a‘ 
variety of unpleasant circumstances, that, 
-though they are at present apparently un- 
concerned about other things more likely 
to ensure their permanent prosperity, they 
will soon be obliged to attend to them, and 
see the necessity of striking into some- 
thing that is capable of giving the present 
aspect of things a more promising turn. 
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The rapid increase of their numbers de- 
mands 4 propartionable extension of their 
resotirces. "The fig huch they occupy 
now, with a very letv exéeptions, is the 
metropolis & of India, Tu the absenge éf the 
services already nojiced, the public offi- 
ces of Government are open for their re- 
ception, in which only a few, comparatively 
speaking, ec barn (heir Jivelihood. These offi- 
ces cannot be multiplied ad dufinitun, nor 
the salary of those who are employed in 
them be augmented, without surnfounting 
an impossibility. On the contrary, it is 
plain, that inconsequency of the multipli- 
cation of hands, the admission of additi- 
sonal ones into them, is under yery unfa- 
vourable cireimstances, if we except that 
“they must otherwise go ‘a begying ; and 
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the time is drawing nigh when the pay of 
writers mist be, reduced, to make room 
for such as will be found unprovided for 
hy the growtheol idle hands, Besides (his, 
the aborigines aro making sueh rapid pro- 
gress in the acquisition of the Kuglish 
language, and the inconceivable porsever- 
ance with which they make themselves dex~ 
trous in handling the pen, added to the 
small wages for which they let themselves 
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out, will soon overstock the transcribing 
markel,if such a thing hase not already ta." 
ken place. The isedndians, I know, be- 
gin to feel themselves pinched for room. 
There saré hundreds who won|{d thankfully 
serve for the salaricss now allowed to the 
aborigines, 20 or 30 rupees per month, and 


perhaps for less,and have effectually ceased - 


to dream ofhundreds, Many of the offices 
of authgrity. begin to teem with Lindoo 
writers, as also all the mercantile concerns, 

It might be said, that the East Indians 
ought to resort to mechanical arts, which 
are plentifully im {heir way in such a city 
as Calchtta. The. faat, however, must be 


published, that there are scarcely half af 


dozen mechanics who think it worth their 
while to receivé apprentices of this deno- 
mination of the liege subjects of his Ma- 


jesty. The cause: of this remains to be 


found out. Allowing this to pass, and sup-~ 
posing the present numbér of the East 
Indians (of such as want employment) were 
to make themselves adepts in some of the 

mechanical arts, they might probably do 
well enough; and, as it is believed that 
they could do more and betier worl than 
the aboriginal mechanjes, these last, it may 


~ 
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he imagined, would, in a very short time, 
‘be brought to make owl shifts for want of 
work.” “Were this, howgi ver, possible, and 
did the present high hotions of the East 
Indians permit themto adopt iho’ extreme. 
ly economical habits of the aborigines, yet 
the rising and the next generation after it 
-could not all become mechanics too, with- 
out serious. conseqyeyses (o the prosperity 
of the latter description of mochanies, ‘To 
stretch a point, E will even make a coneos- 
sion of this argument, and grant that the 
second and third generations could cara 
their bread withou{ injuyy 40 the prospects 
of the aboriginal artikans, What will that 
prove? Why, nothing more, than that while 
the aborigines not only keep pace with the 
East Indians in such professions, and at 
the samo time prosper in every thing else, 
the Kast Indians, after éxcepting the small 
section employed as writers, will be confined 
simply to the former: —a pretty alternative 
this, to be sure, for nearly aw holo people t, 
No other parts of Hindoosthan saving Cal. 
eutia, are accessible to Kast Indians. In 
Calecutia they must live, and in Caleutta 
they nist die. The necessity of this must 
be questioned, It must be denied, thet 
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handicrafts alone ever had a tendency to 
promote the generad wellate of an infant * 
people, This nay béea very good plan to + 
enable foreigners to escape being perpetu- 
ally “imposed upon byenative artisans, and 
thereby secure a moreerapid independence, 
and retire from business ; but it cannot 
otherwise be effected than at the expense -¢ 
of the East Indians... . . 

Calgytta,is a place of trade, and the minds 
of its inhabitants are full of it; hence it is 
not to wondered at, that trades, and chiefly 
the mechanical arts, will be recommended 
in preference te anything @lse. Ido not 
lay stress upon the ‘mere supplying the 
means of common subsistence: begging® 
would do that. But Lask, why must it be f 
indispensable for the East Indians to bury 
themselves within the metropolis? Do not 
the large tracts of countrys most of which are * 
almost uninhabited and uncultivated, throw 
open their arms, and promise far easier and 
far more independent remuneration of la- 
bour than any of the occupations in which 
the East Indians are at present engaged, or 
could engage, in the metropolis? If they 
mustibe placed on the same footing with the 
aborigines, (which, I readily grant, it would 
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not be disgraceful,) why*not allow the inte- 
*yior gf the cotmtry to, be the sphere of 
their respective undéMakings as well as the 
city? Must the East Indians be mado the 
instruments dn the itands of merchafts and 
mechanics, and thesethiefly foreigners, who 
have no manner of claim inv the soil, for the 
purpose of enriching them, and enabling 
them to carry away-the fatness of it? If such 
a thing cannot be helped, Ict tle-eboxigines 
by all ineans be permitted io engross io 
themselves the servile credit of auxiliaries, 
The miseries that threaten the growing 
population of the East Indtans should not 
be proposed to be dmctiorated by things 
which, (putting the best construction on the 
motives of those tha suggest them) are by 
no means calculated to better their con- 
dition. . 
Let it be consifered also, whether the 


numbers of tho East Indians who are als, 


most in a state of starvation, do not moro 
forcibly suggest the necessity of their colo- 
nizing the country than words cun express. 
In the nature of things, it is literally im. 
possible, whatever we have said for tho 
sake of argument, that Government can 
provisle for the whole body of existing aud. 
Fr 
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increasing Rast Indians, and their present 

resources are confesscdly* inadeqnate to® 
meet the wants of them all. ‘The very 
circumstance of numbers strolling about 
the stteets of the city of palaces, burdens 
upon their helpless parents for want of om- 
ployment, is an indisputable proof of this 
assertion. Hence they must turn their 
thoughts, their ingenaity, and their means, 
imnedinteky to something clse. But to what 
else will they resort? Will they become 
mechanics? Will they become tradesmen ? 
Will they becomescamen? The first of these, 
we presume, we hive shown would bul sean- 
tily provide for a partiof them. Some may, 
indeed, become mechanics;and,we may add, 
some may become tradesmen too, though 
it is too evident to need to be shown, that 
but a very few, in their present penurious 
state as a body, could efiter upon any spe- 
culation, on a scale sufficiently ex(ensive to 
render it worth their while to undertako it. 
Scamen they need not become, however 
esay it may be of access; neither ought it to 
be thought a desirable life, when they can 
be any thing else preferable. [ad there 
been much necessity for foreign trade, they 


might then become seamen; but there is 
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none, at least not at present, What then 
remains that (fey canekecome? Yos, and if 
some of them cho@se,» they may become 
drummers and filers too, Let me not be 
supposed te intendsio insult their feelings. 
Far be it from me! Ht is my professed ob- 
ject to render them a respectable body of 
men hereafier, if they will but follow the 
steps Lhave taken shetiberty (o recommend, 
While I am on this point, letawemat leave 
it without calling the attention of my coun- 
trynien to the lamentable fact, that many of 
them areactually no better employed, though 
not from chofee. « Lif the thing itself, I ad- 
mil, there is no disgrdce? but certainly there 
"is in the cireumstances connected with their 
}eing employed in those lines of profession. 
If it is a disgrace, to whom do they owe 
their being thus singled out for drummers 
and fifers? Is it ‘not to the inatlention of 
those who are capable of taking the lead in 
promoting the welfare, the respectability, 
aud the independence* of their *eountry- 
men # Is it not (o their self-will - their pride, 
which, though itaffect to despise the peaco- 


_ *Twoyld just desivo the reader to hear in mind, that the sonso 
in which T nse the word eadependence, is mmply opposed to the presont 
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ful and useful employment of a farmer, can 
yet bear to think, that a part of their goun- , 
trymen are in a far avofse situation ? : 

It is in vain to conceal, that they will in 
a short time he driven to theenecessity of 
abandoning the metropolis; but it would be 
wiser to be regulated by choice. The pre- 
sent moment is available, and colonization 
would be aitended with far less difficulty 
and toilmop:, than at atime when circum- 
stances »vould oblige them to make very 
mortifying stretches. Let them bestow a 
legitimate reflection on the subject, and the 
necessity of colduizing the country will not 
require to be farther u¢ged. 
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THE 
PRACTICABILITY gr COLONIZATION. 
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“ 

Having, as I trust, shown the netessity 
of the East Indians’ dolonizing the country, 
I proceed next to consider, as proposed, 
the practicability of it, which, I am sorry, 
though not surprised sto find has been more 
than once questioned by differextpersons ; 
some of these persons seem to have paid, 
some attention to the subject; the rest, I 
am fully confident, have never bestowed 
a single thought span 7, At least pot one 
jhat could deserve thht ame, Were L ever 
so much inclined to puta favourable con- 
struction upon the: molives that dictated 
their hostility (1 cannot eall it by a bettor 
name) to the undertaking, which, it is the de- 
sign of this essay’ to recoumend strongly 
and earnestly, I should yot be extremely at 
a loss to account for it, so devoid of all va- 
tionality, and even common sense iit ; and, 
certainly, without the least shadow of fact to 
countenance it, This I hope to prove in 
the coyrse of the succeeding strictures. I 
do not, however, mean to deny, that the 


East Indians will have to overcome any: obs 
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stacles whatever its their attempt to colonize 
the country. Doubtless, they will have to” 
combat with ses onal ‘and great difficulties ; 
but they are by nu means gucli as to be in- 
surmonntable. If andertakings of less im- 
portance and magnitude are not unatteaded 
_with impediments and toils, it is most rea- 
sonable to expect, that an undertaking of 
such immense importanse and extent as the 
colonizaties- of [indoosthan by East Indi- 
ans must be accompanied with much more 
toil and difficulty. If, however, they must 
colonize the country, that is, if the necessi- 
ty of their doing ithas been sufficiently and 
satisfactorily evita { would beg leave to 
ask, when and how, then, are these impedi- 
ments to be removed? -Is it wheu the coun- 
try will be thrown open to foreign coloni- 
zation? Can nothing be dope ‘unless fo- | 
reigners have a finger ifthe pie? Or will“ 
it be said, that the aid of foreigners must 
be waited for? That such ideas are chime- 
rical, uiay be easily proved, In the first 
place, our wiso politicians are well aware, 
that there are no prospects of the country’s 
being thrown open to immigration. In the 
next place, the cxisting impediments must 


be removed before the ‘inDux of foreiggi ca- 
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lonies can prosper. If Ahey are (o remove 
*them,, the Ease Tidiawy can likewise do it 
for themselves. Shetid, this not be admit- 
ted, it would then follow, that all things 
must be previously sset in order in ae fl 
manner as to enable she emigrants, on their 
arrival, fo prosecute their labours success- 
fully, otherwise they must be foiled, and 
prepared to retrace their footsteps to their 
respective countries. But whexa savas such 
a thing ever known as attempts to clear 
away the obstacles to colonization ere the 
arrival of the colonisis? The Romans were 
not thus favoured ;.th¢ Aancricans less; and 
the recent enterprizeds it Africa least of all, 
The Romans, it might be said, romoved the 
impediments which obstructed their way at 
tho point of the sword ; and the sanie will, 
perhaps, be said of what the Americans did 
in some instancess But those were obsta« 
cles of a different nature from what the Bast 
Indians will have to contend with. ‘They 
had to make room for themselyeS in the 
country to which they immigrated, to sub- 
due the original possessors of those coun- 
tries, and to combat with varions othor such 
difficulties. The East Indians will have no 
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such thing todo, Their way is compare- 


tively smooth beforg them sthey live under’ 


powerful protection ;they have only to put 
their hands to the plough, and prosper. Let 
us again, for a moment, advert to the facts 
connected with the different attempts to 
colonize the countrics already once or twice 
mentioned. 

When the first setilers in America immi- 
grated ta the country which now gives them 
a name,,was it previously prepared for their 
reception ? or rather, were they not sensible 
that they would be obliged to do it them- 
selves? And cidotlley not; by steadiness 
and perseverance, seciire prosperity? ‘That 


the East Indians should be able to do less, 


after the state of things has been brought 
to that train which ilie Americans had to 


labour through incredible hardships in ov- 


der to effect, must be regarded as frivolous 
talk, Again, the African colonists entered 
ypon the work under far less favourable cir- 
cumstarfees than the Americans. Who can 
’ help being struck with astonishment at the 
detail of the singular trials which they had to 
endure, and are still groaning under? Who 
can help admiring the perseverance of spirit 
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fictuates them in their praiseworthy ohject ? 
Their sufferings ‘are exefaisile ; bat JeC them 
not faint, for a sweet sreward awaits the 
progress of their magnanimons career. if 

sindlet such cireutnstdheas, they have pros- 
pered, and are prosperingsthe Hast Indians, 
who have no rea.on to apprehend the 
‘immense obstructions which opposed the 
progress of the Amedican colonists, aud 
much less those which the African settlers 
had to contend with, cannot but succeed in 
their attempts to colonize the country. They 
are firmly and peaceably eatanlintied in the 
country which their HL have obtain- 
ed forthem, acounte, ,wilich is notouly the 
richest in the world, but in which the earth 
Nyrost eadutancinats yields, her fruits to 
the touch of her children, A large portion 
of it, has beep all along kept in a state of 
iolerable cultivation’ and they will have per- 

foet security in forwarding their no lexs 
praiseworthy undertaking. "A varied y, of im. 
pediments have been montonett, Which, 
it is supposed, render the practicability of 
Kast Indians colonizing the conniry, doubt. 
ful: we shall examine the most important 
of them: 
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And first of all; it is said, the climate of 
India presents a fermidable barrier to the’ 
realization of the “hose of East Indian colo- 
nists. Iam at loss to conceive what could 
inducé any one who had the emallest expe-~ 
riehce or knowledge of the real nature of 
the climate of this country, to sugyest such 
a sad impediment to its colonization by 
means of East Indians! They ought to be 
fully aware, that the complaints we are 
daily doomed to hear about the’ insalu- 
brity of the climate, do not spring from 


‘the aborigines, and certainly from only a 


re 


few of the East’ Indigns, If foreigners feel 
the effects of the vliriate to which ‘they have 
not been inured by length of residence, are 


we to admit. their claims, and condemn it? 


Ganjam and other parts of India are said to 
be the graves of Europeans... Well, and so 
it may be, without its having any thing to do 
with the nature of ihe climate of India in 
general § otherwise, we might with ag much 
propriéty tax England for being..a worse 
climate than: India, because some East In- 
dians,have,during their residence there, been 
‘completely crippled. Ifthe heat and.yapour 
of Hindoosthan have proved destrictive to 
‘Europeans, the cold, fog, &c. of England 
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iiave slain their hundreds of India, | How 
“ean a place at one extremity of the globo, be 
possibly expected to*prove friendly to the 
constitution of one who comes all of a suds 
den to residein it, from a place where the 
seasons, scenes, and Mmanner of life of the 
people are diametrically opposite to thoge 
‘of it? Yet, is it not a fact, that only a few, 
comparatively speaking, of such Europeans 
as lead sober lives, have fallen-the yietims 
of the climate of India? The raging of the 
cholera must not ‘be mentioned, since we 
are pretty certain, that there is scaroly a 
country in the world ¢ which it hag not ox- 
tended its dreadful ravages. In other re- 
gpects, the natives and East Indians do not 
Heel more from the. effects: of the climate of 
India than the Europeans do ‘in their. re» 
spective countries. If they too are hoard to 
complain. at timesy it must be ‘moro. from 
dmitation than any veal cause, ‘We are satis- 
fied, however, that the aborigines have no 
manner of objection to be allowed tovemain 
in the country of their forefathers, They 
love it passing’ well; yes, even as well as 
those love theirs, who claim ‘the fairest spot 
in the Universe as their own. This im pedi- 
ment, therefore, lies more in the delicate curt- 
a2 
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struction of the constitution of foreigners, 
than in the climate of India fiself, If this bor 
allowed, then theecofonization of Tndia by 
means of Europeans must be viewed as a 
somewhat preposicrors project, and those 
who recommend it ntst bear the impuiation 
of cruelty. There cannot exist any very 
material difference in the constitution of the 
aborigines and East Fudians, batewhat arises 
from the difference in the nature of the ex- 
ercises «to which their bodies have been 
subjected from early life ; in other respects 
they are the same. If the birth and the 
constant residence of\the former have inur- 
ed them to the elinlate, the similarity of 
those circumstances places the East Indians 
in precisely the same cgndition : with this ip? 
their favour, that the food to which they have 
been accustomed from their infancy has a 
greater tendency to forma more active and” 
robust constitution than that of the genera- 
lity of the aborigines, which commonly is 
rice, afd vegetables, and pure water, And 
yet, wonderful to conceive, ihey live nearly 
as long as the inhabitants of Europe, who 
fave better in many respects! Jf must be a 
bad climate indeed to do so much with such 
diisignificant means of forming the cansti- 
dution! 
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It is feared, that the heat of the sun would 
prevent the Ehsi Indtyus from working i in 
their fields at mid- -tty. . T his must first be 
set beyond adoubt,ere it can he enumerated 
along with the sariety of other inipediments 
that are, Tam conyinecad, too hastily sup- 
posed to threaten failure in ihe attempt to 
colonize. What say the Fast Indians them- 
selves? Are they syvh milksops as to re- 
volt at the idea of exposing themselves tothe 
effects of the sun, and ready to ery out that 
they have made the experiment, and are ob- 
liged to confess that they are terribly afraid 
of being scorched 4 Td ewe theso searecrow- 
inuihiitaelitors a chaice of establishing their 
ill-omened position, J will beg leave | to re- 
guest answers to the following few plain 
questions, viz. Are not himeredta of Last 
Yndians daily seen strolling through the 
streets of the city without the accommoda- 
ation of chala-burdars? Aro these burnt 
by the fervent rays of Phoebus, and redue- 
ed io cinders? Are there not dthers of 
them in the habits of encountering all tho 
hardships of a seafaring life, amidst,the up- 
roar of jarring elements, the streams of 
scorclling sunbeams, and the floods of inun- 
dating rain, storms, and tempesis ; heat afd 
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cold, wet and dry? Do they not all prove 
equally ineffectual if deterfing them, from | 
again venturing thamsélves near the’ yawn- 
ing gulf and on the faithless waves? How 
many of these, may it not be asked, have 
there been struck te déath by coup de soleil, 
or blown to atoms by the infuriated winds ? 
Ask the Jaskar, whether he ever put an 
East Indian’s fortitude to the blush? [lave 
the latter run up the shrouds with less agi- 
lity, or reefed the bursting lopsails with less 
placidity of countenance? Have they shrank 
with cowardice, when their captain, pointing 
to the yard- am dine at every roll into 
the foaming deep, *bidéthem take their sta~ 
tion there? Are the miserable Uindoos 
capable of doing these things? Ifnot, and, | 
they experience no harm from the effects of 
the climate, I ask, is there not every likeli- | 
hood of the East Indians parsuing the peace- 
ful occupation of farmers with every pros- 
pect of success? Moreover, was it nover 
known, that some of them getting astride of 
dromedaries, traversed the banks of the 
Nurbuda beneath the killing beams of a 
vertical sun, amidst clouds of suffocating 
dust? Were they never seen manhfully 
fighting against the disaflected Bhounsla’s 
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warlike legions, and braving the fiery Wwoa- 
pons that flew big with, destruction’ out of 
the thiindering jaws at big artillery ? ? Let the 
intrepid Goorkla say, whether the death- 
dealing arms of the-Hast Indians lost” their 
executive powers in 4he gaeminent fields un 
der the melting effects of the sun ; or wore 
they enervated by the pernicious tendency 
of the climate? Let these questions be 
plainly answered, and it will at once be 
proved, that the impediments in reference 
to climate arc imaginary. I aur persuaded, 
as well as they must be, who are able to 
speak from eXperienge,,that though the lot 
of the Kast Indians (on cast in the hottest 
‘part of Lindoosthan, it would not in the least 
prove an obstacle to a successfal prosecu- 
tion of the pursuits recommended here. 
But how poor will the arguments in fa- 
your of the impediment under considera- 
tion appear, when we call to mind, that Hu- 
ropean mariners bear the utmost bruat of 
the climate, as well as, if not iu many in- 
stances better than, the hardiest Jag- 
kar that ever crossed the line! U the in- 
habitants of a region, above whose horizon 
the stn, as it were, just peeps, and causes 
his limbs to shiver into a mortification indhe 
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removes of his genial rays, can contrive to 
support existence, aml earn n honest live- 
lihood, without complifning half sé much as 
our metropolitan friends, is it not fair to ad- 
mit, that the Bast Indian, whose birthplace 
and habitation lie bentath the torrid zone, 
would be able to-endure his own climate 
with afar better grace? It would reflect 
no little shame, were itotherwise.e Further, 
look at the European soldiers, combating 
-witli a climate to which they have not been 
accustomed. Look at the European indi- 
go planters: are they not generally a healthy 
class of people, tine spite-of the supposed 
deadliness of the effeésts of the said-to-be 
bad climate? What an cfferminate race of 
people would they not make of the East In-, 
dians? I beg permission to ask the East 
Indians, does it not behoove them to endea- 
vour to silence our impediment-makers, by 
proving beyond a doubt, that there is no 
foundation for the ill-acquired impression 
that has* gone abroad concerning their 
incapability ‘to undertake ‘any thing that is 
praiseworthy? Is not the time yet come 
to show, that they only require to have the 
way to seek their best interests pointed 
ouf? Is it necessary, that others - must 
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think for them, and teach:them what they ate 
*to do in order to ‘segure to themselves 
a field’ of action, whith, every thing, that is 
connected with their” present and future 

welfare as a.people,imperiously “calls‘upon 
them to oceupy? No yf think [shall be borne 
out in saying, that they have only waited for 
an opportunity to exert their dormant enor- 
gies ; and that their peculiar condition has 
hitherto precluded their attending to the 
most important step they should take; that 
their minds were till now completely en- 
grossed with attending to the acquisition of 
those things which thf support of oxistence 
immediately ance A and as thesé neces- 
Sarily placed them in a quarter whero it was 
not only to be attended to, but where they 
could not properly acquire that information 
regarding the facilities of tho interior to 
ensure them better livelihoods, without 
which pradence demaniled ‘that they 
should be catttious in their movements, I 
need not make any apology for this*digres« 
sion, if so it should be considered by any 
one. 

It is true, we hear them, as well ‘as the 
Européans, complaining of heat under toil; 
we see them sweating benéath the pressute 
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of fatigue and exhaustion, in common with 
Europeans ; but dogs not every Hindoo or® 
Musulmen complain &kewise, under’ simi- 
lar circumstances? “There is not an indivi- 
dual “amorig them, who, after returning from 
following his team, wild not ery out Kee-rod! 
or Bura-dhoop ! and so forth. So long as 
the East Indians are formed of flesh and 
blood, they wust in.an equal degree with 
others, be subject to these minor but com- 
mon effects of all climates. ‘These are el- 
fects not alone of climate, but the concom- 
mitants of labour and industry, and to avoid 
which, we must leay this world in search 
of another where me do not live “ by the 
sweat of their brow,” and where there is né 
sun. . 

With respect to the aborigines in India, 
a Hindoo or Musulman lad of 10 or 2 
years of age, will tend the flocks and herds” 
of his parents all the day long; but be it re- 
nembered, that when he begins to find the 
sun toorpowerful, he makes no objection to , 
betake himself to the shelter of some neigh- 
bouring friendly trees. If this privilege is 
conceded to the East Indian, what is there 
in the nature of things to prevent ‘his re- 
garding such a thing in any other light than 
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as an impediment to his undertakings ? 

*Many of them are awage, that with all their 
parental injunctions, salvige and admonition, 
they cannot restrain their boys, and, uot 
unusually, their girlsalso, from runniz® and 
romping about in thasun during the hottest 
part of the day. Let a sot of trap-bats and 
balls be thrown in their way, with liberty to 
knock about the balls when, where, and how 
they please, and I have reason to be per- 
suaded, that they would so little mind the 
sun, that they would rather forego their or- 
dinary meals than not be on the greens. A 
ericket matcheat twelge yrould do no more 
harm to their constitjtion than the lélling of 
tur milksops beneath the refreshing gusts of 
_the pendulating punkha, No greater evils 
‘Would befall our East Inditn youths, from 
sporting in the sun, than those which hap- 
‘pen to the skateys in ihe serpentine canal 
in St. James’ Park, They are ablo to decide 
this question, whose children aze nearly the 
whole of the day in tho open air and sun, at 
some allowed or forbidden play; but 
withal are the healthiest, strongest, and 
cheerfullest children in the city, If the 
skins and complexions of the youngsters 
are not cared much about, tho sun woukd 
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not prove inimical to their health. Give an 
East Indian lad a tultoo, and he would kill- 
it outright in the Spage of a week, by gal- 
loping him all day"long in the san, Could 
he ney, ase well follow and tend a flock of 
sheep, or a herd of cows, with the help of 
shady trees to afford him a refreshing re-- 
fuge from the heat of the sun when it be- 
comes overpowering? IE am of opinion, 
however, that the East Indian colonists 
need not absolutely to labour in the heat of 
the day out of doors, as the aborigines are 
most inconsiderately wont to do. If the co- 
lonists could preyail u»on themselves to turn 
out of bed at 5 (it,wol ld? not be requiring 
too much to suggest their rising even ears 
lier) in the morning, and proceed to their 
fields forthwithy with their breakfast in thei? 
pockets, they would be able by 8, to go 
through more work than the aborigines, 
who seldom begin theirs till long after sun- 
vise. They could then fall to their break- 
fast, and despatching it without unneces- 
sary delay, resume their occupation at 
the team or hoe till 10: by which time 
they would have pushed through more 
business than they would, were they;to toil 
at, mid-day. Such a plan would preserve 
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them from unnecessary exhaustion, and cn- 
sable them to, return {0 their fieldstin the 
cool-of the afternogn,’with more sigour 
than they would otherwise dd. During the 
interval thus secured, they could advaptage- 
ously employ themselyes within doors, or un- 
der shady topes, in some mechanical work or 
manufacture. This plan would also pre- 
vent their cattle from being pulled down so 
soon as the poor beasts that are used by the 
aborigines. Our East Indian scribes sel- 
dom go to their office before 10, where they 
usually remain till four. The colonists 
would have &nished sho most interesting 
part of their employ inent before the office 
hour of the former, ‘I hoy would, nioreover, 
have the best part of the day to attend to a 
Variety of such things as «vould procure 
them considerable sums of ready money, 
Besides which, since they would not have 
to plough every day in the year, what 
deal of time could they command for other 
useful purposes! By devoting thejr morn. 
ings, and part of their evenings to agricul. 
ture, they would realize more than suflici- 
ent to maintain themaclyes and families, and 
their manufactures, &c. would yield ihem 
the means of growing into respectability,, 
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The most ostensible argument respecting 
the impracticability , of colonization I have‘ 
yet heard, is, that the East Indiatis will 
never be able to reduce their economy to 
that seale; which is a striking feature in the 
affairs of the lower orders of the aborigines. 
If the econonty of the latter is to be view- 
ed in the light of virtue, 1 would ask, Does 
not the argument goo prove, that the East 
Indians are not capable of exercising it? If 
imperious necessity be asigned as the cause, 
would not the same cause have a corre- 
sponding effect, as it respects the East Indi- 
ans? To sucha pass, alash are the East 
Indians‘brought, that)none are inclined to 
allow, that they are fit, or can be made fit, to 
order their affairs according to the extent 
of theirresources, whether the motives arise 
out of necessity or virtue! This sounds 
very badindeed. QO! that it should bo in- 
sinuated, that the people of all other 
countries in the universe can suit them- 
selves to their circumstances, except the 
East Indians! Were the surmise corrcet, 
I would not hesitate a single moment to 
pronounce the aborigines of Mindoosthan 
to be superior in every respect to the East 
Indians, But it becomes us to examine into 
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the matter a little more, carefully, and to 

“find out the real fact, hefore we cart fancy 
ourséives at liberty 49 frime such unnatu- 
ral imputations. : 

The objection seems to be founded-upon 
the assertion, that the alkorigines live upon 
three rupees per month, to which rate of 
economy, it is presumed, the East Indians 
will never ke able to reduce themselves ; so 
that their plan of colonization must, of course, 
prove abortive, and they must continue as 
they are, and look fearfully forward for the 
approach of the eventful era which must 
needs entail indescribable misery upon their 
progeny. If by the yssextion, that the na- 
tives live upon three rupees per month, is 
meant that each individual of the aborigines 
can live upon that sum per mensom, it is al- 
lowed to be possible ; but if thereby it is in- 
tended to affirm, that each aboriginal fami- 
ly, of whatever extent, lives upon it, I would 
beg leave to give it a flat denial. 

Did the East Indians indeod expect no- 
thing more than the insignificant monthly 
income that rewards the labours of the abo- 
rigines, an insuperable bar would at once 
be threwn in the way of colonization, and 
my endeayours to recommend it should 
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merit laughter; but fortunately for the East 
Indians, their case is not yet grown so des. 
perate as all that, a8 trust to beable to * 
show in the course of this essay. 

Méney is looked upon as the only pro- 
curing cause of the support of existence— 
money is the infallible pivot on which all 
success turns—money is the thing that 
rouses the energies of all classes of men— 
there is none who thinks it worth his while 
to startany plan, without making money the 
hook of suecess—in short, every thing is 
made to bang upon money ;—which has 
now, what mustc wa8 long ago said by a ce- 
lebrated dramatist to jpossess, 


-~——Charms to soothe tho savage breast, 
To soften 10cks, nnd bond the knotted oak. f 


“ Money makes the mare to go,” and, 
therefore, the East Indians must be made to 
go about the most impoxtant business (next? 
to the concerns of a future world) he has yet 
to set himself to, with a silver goad! The 
aborigiges, it is allowed by all parties, natu- 
rally require such an impetus to their I¢- 
thargic movements, and therefore, the Bast 
Indians have a formidable stumbling-block 
in the path by which they hope to arrive 
af the smallest portion of independence! J 
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do not mean to say, that considering the 
"present state:of Asiatty sociely, moncy is 
not in some measure Necessary to the attain- 
ment of any object no; [ only object to the 
stress that is so maclrlaid upon it, as if’ with- 
out it nothing could Be done. Is there no- 
thing in the world, that will be allowed to 
be the procuring cause of money itself? 
What canemoney dowvithout labour, with~ 
out. industry, without enterprise ? 

The aboriginal farmers live upon the pro- 
duce of their fields during several months 
in the year, and afterwards have recourse 
to thoir Muhajuns, whoesupply them with 
corn, I allow, at an dexorbitant valuation. 
Phis debt is liquidated in kind at the time 

\of ingathering ; bat a surplus is almost al- 
ways inthe barns of the cultivators, upon 
Which they live ull the month of May or 
“Jane, when they once more apply to their 
Muhajuns both for seed and food, which are 
supplied al. the current price. This Muha- 
junee system invariably leaves the pdor cul- 
tivators entirely at the mercy of their corn 
creditors ; but the latter aro interested in 
continuing their dealings with them, though 
an unsheeossfal season or two should pre- 
cluda the possibility of their realizing tio 
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value of their advances immediately, They 
must ‘alvance on, er they must wash their 
hands of outstanding-balances. Rigorous 
methods would drive the farmers to the ne- 
cessny of absconding ; and if they are pro- 
secuted in a court of justice when found,’ 
the process is attended with more expense | 
than the sum proposed to be realized. ° 
They, therefore, adept the wiser plan of re- 
peating their advances, which gives them 
the only chance of recovering their dues. 
After the last crop of rice has been gather- 
ed, and the accounts settled between the 
debtor and credifot, most of the poorest 
classes resort to the nbighbou ring towns and 
cities in order to gain a livelihood, and bé- 
fore the time of sowing arrives, to save, ify 
possible, enough to pay the rent of the land 
they oceupy, which, if they are not able to 
do, their Muhajuns enalale them to do, that 
is, pay if on theirpart. Thusit will be per- 
ceived, that the farmers support thenselyes 
and their families during several months in 
the year without handling a single rupee. 
They obtain various articles of domestic 
use, such as oil, salt, fish, &c. by bartering 
paddy for them. In general, the “cultiva- 
fions are carried on by some of the members 
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of thefamily, the father, brother, son, or ne- 
“phew, while ,at the sane time, one or two 
go to? the towns to easn Teady money. Itis 
tlie latter who usually receive’not more than 
three rupees per month, which cironmssance 
would appear to havegiven tise to the opi- 
union, that éhe natives live only upon three 
rupees per mouth, while in reality it is no 
such thing, Tt is overlooked, that while 
those individuals are’ earning that amount 
abroad, the hands at home are earrying on 
avariety of cullivations, besides rice, to add 
to the means of support When an indivi- 
dual has none: besides hinyelf to manage 
bis affairs in the count ay> ‘he seldom or never 
fentures abroad in qual of three rupees 
per mouth. 

To decide the matter ofthe stipport af. 
forded by three rupees per month, we need 
only make a small galeulation, Suppose an 
individual to have a wile, and only two chil- 
Tren: what quantity of rice per diem would 
suffice to keep them alive? Wes cannot 
ulow them less than one seer and a hall for 
both meals, which would make 45 seers por 
month, and which, at the rate of two rupees 
per maund, (itis cheaper in sume places, 
and dearer at others: wetake the average; 
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comes to {wo rupees four annas, the balance 
in his favour is 12 annas, Now 1 demand, 
by what sort of c: (eplation can it becmade 
out, that oil, salt; firewood, vegetables or 
fish, one -or other of these two last articles 
he must have to make, rice eatable,) house- 
rent, clothing, washing, shaving ; pots and 
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pans, baskets and brooms; the defraying of. 


holiday expenses, and a variety of other mi- 
nor charges, are to he e provided. for at the. 
costof only 12 annas? Our meters and mush- 
alchees, it will be said, are not farmers ; how 
do they contrive to maintain themselves for 
four or five © rupges | par month? Tam glad the 
incomeof our native 2d mestics are berianiie 


to advance from three to four rupees. I 


sounds well: we must nevertheless pursue 
our investigation, and it willnot be my fauit 
if I cannot give it a higher lift, Well, then, 
the mushalohovs and metus live upon foure 
or five rupees per month, But are not the 
Metrances, Meturs too? Do they not usu- 
ally carp better wages than their good hus- 
bands ?. If the man happens to be adaori- 
ya, the woman is profitably employed as 
sweeper, [lere is cent per cent. ‘The five 
rupees, have all at once swelled up to ten 
rypees per month! They are, however, 
: . 
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the most shabby and beggarly set of peo- 
.~ple in town. 'Phis is not “the fault ofthe 10 
rupees per month; hye fic on them, and all 
“ Jicensed retailers of wifes cand other spi- 
rituous liquors,” they are such iycorrigible 
topers! And our Mushalchees, are they Hin- 
doos or Mussulmeens? If {lindoos, they are 
invariably of the Bowrce ovr Kaora caste, 
which does not prevent their females from 
serving our ladies as’ dyees ; going into-the 
jungles and gathering bundles of ticks for 
thi markets ;. employing themselves as beats 
ers of the roofs of new houses’; or procuring 
the Téaves of. the date tree, and therewith 
making mats for “sale.” _ By any of these 
anethods they usually’ contrive to gain noar- 
ly as much as their husbands. We may in 
Kke manner go through the whole train of 
our domestics, and, at least, double the 
amount of their inadequate g gleaningss in our 
services, Does not this detail of fnet ts star- 
tle. our impediment-hawkers? And will it 
still be maintained, that the natives are in 
the habits of supporting themselves for three 
rupees .per month? If any credit would be 
given to my stating a fact, I could name an 
East Indian who once mado the experi- 
ment (by necessity), whose table did yot 
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cost him more than nine rupees per month, 
thonglt he had four.bellies to feed besides’ 
his own, and who ackmowledges toth@ pre: . 
sent day, that'he enjoyed more real coni- 
fort then,than when he afterwards was in 
the receipt of 300 rupees per month! But 
more than a bundred such instances, with 
the exception of the comfortable part of it, + 
could be adduced, and which would satis- 
factorily go to establish the point, that the 
cireumstances of the East ludiaus may be, 
and in many cases are brought almost ona 
level with those of the aborigines*. 


* Since writing the akove, J nivo had a sight of an. article in 
the Quarterly Series of the Friend yf India, No. 12, on the culonigne 
tion of India hy Europeans, ahd find, that instead of threo, they allow 
four rupees per month, on an average, for the support of a nativo, nis 
wife and family, (see p. 38.) This does not, however, materially 
alter tho enso. If my remarks on (his point ho correct, thoy apply f 
with nearly, if not ontirely the same force to tho assertion here allud- 
ed to, The wriler of the article mentionad, further observes, in the 
fame page, that “a Eurapean would be miserable with ten times Ghat 
sum: it would acareely purchase for his family the common nevosya« 
ries of life, leaving nothing for old age, Rnd allow of no provision for 
tho education of his children, who must gradually lose the peculiari- 
ties of the Europenn, and imbthe the vices of the Asiatic character.” 
Although what {have said in the body of the Essuy obvintes tho ne- 
cosaity of tating any notice of the ohjections hae stated, yeb I may 
be pormitted to add a very fow words by way of note. If this re« 
mark, which is evidently founded upon an erroneous euleulation, be 
just, the objection may apply to tho colonization of India by Europe- 
ang, but cannot apply to the colonizution of Windoosthan by Bast Ina 
dians, who, upon my plan, need not fexr the consequences approhend« 
ed by the writer of the remark in question. ‘Chey mas, without 
hositation, set i down as a thing quite possible, that ery they be- 
come superannyuted, and therefore helpless, their children ayill be 
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Although it is not necessary to carry this 
‘part of the question ang farther, yet th order 
ys an 
old enough to maintam aud comfort them, by, carrying on their hua. 
ness, If they have no kons, they may adopt into their family orphan 
aud other mdigent boys, whose puents would perhayy be glad to part 
with thom for such a purpose ; of, as hereafter reeommended, they may 
receive apprentices; and if they agnnot themsclves educate their chil 
daen in their leisure hours, of which, I have already shown, they will 
command many, several of them may join together, and employ aqui 
lified Emopean or Mast Indian to do it, who may bo puid for his law 
Dour as Tuhabod Crame was, who, wa me told by Geafiey Crayon in 
Ins ‘Legend of the Sleepy Holloy, “vas according to country ens 
tom in those pats, boarded and lodged at the houses of the farmers 
whose childven he instructed: with these (adds the author) he lived 
successively a week at 2 timo; thus going the rounds of the neigh- 
bourkood, with all hia worldly ofeets tied up in a cotton handkor- 
chief.” Without recommending exactly the system of Tehahod, we may 
say, some such plan, which will readily suygest itself to our colonists, 
might casily bo adopted to secure qdecent education for their childrens 
We cannot advert to tho eqneluiting part*of tho objection without 
great surprise. Whataver he the pheuluanjties of the LuropMan character, 
o uy it matters httle, if the ubsonfe of them does not amount to a ies 
consiry exchange for the vices af the Asiatic. That it docs not, wo 
reatlily avow ns ourdocided opinion. We do not beltove, that there 
ig such a necessary connestion detweon tha twa, or that hy a Tu 
ropenn’s morely setting up as afarmor, or In muy other capacity in 
Asia, (for they need nob neglect the eduention of their childvon 
wheraver thoy are,) thoy will, without any possibility of avoiding, 
catch the infectious wicked hablts of its inhabitants; nor do wo be« 
Hovo that the sad, wir, and education of the labourlug class of people 
of Murope, are su superior as to place them hayond tho reach of all those 
viers which provail amongst tho Adintics, except it he that of idoluta Yo 
which, howevor much it is to bo rogrottud, ovlaty Mm every Chrlae 
tian country, - in some, in Lhe worst aenso of tho word, find in athors, 
ina more refined shape! Although I differ in somo poluta with tho 
writer of the article already alluded to, E havo much pleasure In ros 
commending it to tho perusal of my renders, for its junt exposure of the 
injustice aud impolicy of My. Whoatloy’s plan, of which it isn raviow, 
aud the judicious replies to the objection ho has thrown ont againgl 
Christianity, which I have been not a little suprised to find in a pams 
phlet, the subject of which has not the most distint connontion with 
the trigh ov falsehood, ov the prineiples of tho Christlan nyatom, 
. 
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that the East Indians might have a compre- 
hensive detail of the circumstances of the 
farmers, and thoreby*ve enabled to ‘form a 
correct estimate of the facilities and diffi- 
eultiés they would meet with in the event of 
their making up their fuinds to colonise the 
country, I feel myself called upon to make 
a few additional remarks. 

Tn most of the districts in the Bower Pro- 
vinces, the native farmers usually procure 
fish, oil, salt, and many other necessaries of 
life, as Ihave already stated, by bartering 
ricefor them; bat the produce of the paddy 
fields is not thé only \hing they have to de- 
pend upon for the*support of their families, 
Jn addition to this, they have their sugar- 
cane, mustard ,sesamum, pease, pulse, potatos 
of sorts, gram, plantains, bulbous roots, and 
vegetables of various descriptions ; melons, _ 
barley, ginger, turmeric, onions, gurlic, 
chillies, cotton, &c. All these, with the ex- 
ception of the first and last articles, they 
convey to market, and dispose of for ready 
money, by which means, they are enabled 
to bring home such articles of domestic 
necd or agricultural utility, as they require 
to supply themselves with immediately. In 
tliis instance, it appears that labour in the 
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procuring canse of money, It would now 
sseem (o bea fit opportugity for their ridding 
thenrsalves frou the sadioss grasps of their 
Muhajans; but superstitious riles are so 
dreadfully in their way, that on then: they 
must lay out the best partof their extra earn- 
ings, through dread of disgrace and infa- 
my, which leaves theie Muhajuns as much 
their lords as ever. 

The sugar-cane is manufactured into su 
gar by a remarkably cheap and casy pro- 
cess; but as the manufacturers receive ad- 
vances for this article likewise, the Minha- 
juns usually make awayswi(h the most partof 
it, though itis true they advance reatly mo- 
ney y for it The cotton shares a similar fate, 
and leaves the cultivators under the neces- 
sity of procuring cotton frem Ute bazar for 
the use of the spimers at home, who spin 
M into thread. hp thread thus obtained, 
is woven for hem into cloth hy the weavers, 
who are not seldom paid with paddy for their 
trouble. Ji will be observed, that Lhave con- 
fined my notices to the inhabitants ofthe poor- 
est part of the country, I have dono this 
purposely to show, that with all the conse- 
quence and value, we are in the habits of as- 
eribing to the shining power of things, there 
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are men, and those of the agricultural deno- 
mination too, who qo cer tainly contrive to- 
secure support for themselves and fawilics 
without having much to do with cash, and 
who set wrtually Jay out considerably more 
than three rupees per J month, itis worthy 
of particular remark here, that notwithstand- 
ing their notorious indolence of chav neler, 
die aborigines are able to furnish them- 
selves falls the necessaries of life, which, 
such as they are, could not be procured for 
three rupees per month in hard cash, * if 
such is the case with the despised abori- 
gines, it must he sranted, that the East Indi- 
ans would be able to ‘surpass them in every 
respect, and that there can be nothing in the 
nature of things to prevent their deriving. 
heticr support from the adoption of tlie” 
means recommended to them than the for- 
mer with their celebrated economy. Where 
then are the impediments which prevent 
their cheerfully, vigorously, and success- 
fully entering upon the plan of coloniza- 
tion @ 

Thus far, I have, I trust, fairly removed 
every objection which has been urged to 
the colonization of [lindoosthan -by Kast 
indians. I shall now consider what appear 
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to me something like obstacles. The most 
* formidable of these, | ifthe peculiar Cura of 
mind ‘and feelings of the Bast indians them- 
selves. £ verily believe, that searcely a single 
individual of that body would hesitate a 
moment to colonizé tle country, if they 
could command the means of purchasing: 
estates, (hat would yield such stans, as would 
place it in‘theirpowerto maintain the rank 
of gontiemen-farmers, whilst scarcely fifty 
would step forward, in the absence of that 
ability, to enter upon (he occupation of 
downright farmers ; drive thei r oxen bofore 
them ; dig their land’; manufacture their 
indispensable furnitute ; “churn their but- 
ter, &c. Circumstances, in) some mea- 
sare, it is allowed, oblige (hem fo choose 
the employment of the copyist. The da- 
borious, though variegated and indepoud- 
“ont, life of the faftaier: does not seem to 
hold forth such allurement (o their confin- 
ed views, as driving their goose-quills ctor 
nally in the eapacity of mereenaies. They 
are not, it is to be feared, given to meditate 
upon the circumstance, that the oveupation 
ofa sedentary transcriber, has, more than 
any things else, a direct tendency to uy 
dermine a man’s yaluablo constitution, an 
i 2% 
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effect, which, though it be not immediately 
perceptible to himeelf, is most certainly’ 
seen by others,and fel by his offspring, who 
are, therefore, progressively degenerating 
in those Active qualities, the absence of 
which so prominently strikes our notiee 
in the characters of the pusillanimous abori- 
gives, Our writers ought to be well aware, 
that they, by no meays, escape reaping the 
JSruits of a field ploughed with goose-quills. 
Will they not admit, that they have found 
themselves more pulled down by labour 
at the desk of only a few hoursina day, 
than when they ~havec. océupied — them- 
selves ina more robust or active work? Let 
them only take the trouble to trace the pre= 
sent effects of the inactiye and dull lives they 
lead, and they will find if an casy mintter to 
deteet the causes, not only of their being 
obliged touse spectacleshefore they regard 
themselves old men, but of all that debility 
of their system which reduces them to the 
unpleasant alternative of applying for pen- 
sions. Of what use are they to society after- 
wards? Instead of flourishing in the meri- 
dian of their powers, at forty, behold them 
erecping through life, as if fit for uothing 
bat to be shortly tumbled into their ready 
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praves, and all further remembrance of 
“them: obliterated by a puemature tomb ! Au 
individual of this dese ‘viption has the whole 
of his energies exercised, or rather barler- 

ed, for a scanty pension. Society has nothing 
more to do with hin,and he is a living mo- 
nument of the unwholesome propensity tv 
scribbling for money! Afier his departure 
from a world of soemuch folly, what be- 
eomes of those who have been committed 
to his care, not to be prematurely abandon- 
éd to inevitablo wretchedness, but to be 
put in the way of proving serviceable to 
the community, aad, “along” with that, to 
themselves? What a killit: reflection must 
there not. be produced in the minds of those 
who have wasted their time in an orenpee 
tion to which they had no other reasons to 
devoto themselves but what consist in the 
‘turn of their feelings, and the nature of theit 
senliments respecting those pursuits and 
yoeations of life, which, by other nations aro 
thought to be most desirable and lidnoura- 
ble, arte they come to be laid on the bed of 
death surrounded by those nnoflending crea- 
tures whom they had been (he instruments 
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leave, the deserted victims of pitiable pride, 
and indolence, i in apace, of which the doors 
to prosperity gre dartéd against them, and 
beyond which there is ‘ailood nothing more 
than a probable pension of a paltry piltance! 
Isnot such a spectaclé almost daily wilness- 
ed in the metropolis of Bengal? Ts not the 
prospect getting more gloomy apace? And 
who can sum up the approaching evil? 
The farmer draws his nourishment from 
the very bosom of nature, and not after 
her fruits haye undergone changes by pas- 
sing through fifty different channels. In 
plainer | langusie, ~-the nature of the cir 
cumstances : conndeted with his industrious 
line of life is such, that it not only preserves 
his constitution from untimely decay, but + 
removes him ata comfortable distance from 
those scenes and localities which are im-, 
prognated with chagrin, and athousand per- 
plesities to which the powers of the copyist 
unduly fall a sacrifice, Lis field-labours tend 
to promote health, to which the salubrious 
air of the couniry, and the absence of a 
host of jarring emotions which exist in 
the city, combine to contribute: While the 
emaciated, spectre-like copyist of a teeming gr 
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city, at pea totters through existence in 
quest of precarious niaintenanee, and r 
scanty, ere a. last, “the hale and sturdy 
farmer, at double iit age seems to bloom ; 
whom, while the snow of fongeyily marks 
out as a traveller to another world, the 
tokens of his being the initiated child of 
nature play upon his cheerful visage; his firm 
‘gait indieates farther laborious properties, 
aud his undlouded countenance exhibits the 
badge which independence loves to bestow 
ue those who court hor influence, whilchis 

bony wembers declare that they could yet 
make the earth yield her i increase, aud the 
fleecy flocks their ‘tribute {7 Fart removed. 
fyom the contaminating effects of the haunts 
of those who infect even the air with discon- 
‘tent, and who dissipate jheir lives for 
they know not what, he inhales the sa- 
dubrious breeze of the enlivening fields, 
which, as they shake tho golden harvest that 
his hands have reared around his raralabode, 
walt serenity towards his breast, and the 
smile of satisfaction plays on every doar 
face that surrounds him, This our bards 
knew, and made their ready muses to pour 
forth their enraptured lays in the celebra- 
tion of it;—but when and where have they 
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thought it worth their pains to sing an ode 
to the .seribe*? There must be something. 
atthe bottom of thd propensity to sevipbling 
for money, which Wwe find so universally ear- 

rying every thing before it in the metropo- 
lis of British India. My singular business 
is to endeavour {6 clear the way of coloni- 
avtion; and as the Mast Indians’ gaining (heir 
precarious morsel chiefly by following the 
profession of clerks, appears to be a serious 
impediment to it, every means must be 
used to remove it. I will therefore trace it 
to its very source, and point out how it ovi- 
ginates, and how it eventually, and almost 
irresistibly destroys ‘Ue common impulse 
which every man receives from nature te 


* Itseoms this assertion musthe rotyacted; foratlength, some friends + 
of the writer caste, named William and Mary Howitt, (which by the 
way, is somewhat awkward; for if our Marys, and Anns, and Kittys 
turn advocates for tho per against us, we must 500n give up our cause 
ai hopeless,) have thought propor to honour tho oternally seribbling © 
instrument of our worthy tribe of wri iifts with—shall we cull 6 an 
ode, or elegy, or what? for we confess ourselyes to be go little vers 
ed in the art of manufacturing ‘airy nothings’ into ‘locel habita- 
tion’, that we might as well attempt to trace their lineal descent 
from ‘the stan in the moon,’ as to tell whut this exquisite pieca of 
homage to Tan Pow is—After all, it may not-be improperly called, 
marely a few stanzas; bat whatever it is, and such as it is, the vender 
many see it in the Golectio Review for July 1827; and those who think 
themselves honoured by this signalization of the ‘arrow of their secret 
will’ ave guito welcome to triumph at it: for our parts, wo would have 
thought it a greater sorvico done to us, if it had been“nltogether 
withheld from the public. 
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help himself. But perhaps this syperior 

‘satisfaction is-reserve? fpr some onc mroe 
potent‘in talents, and Possessipe withal more 
genuine philanthropy, more persuasive 
command of words and wisdom, ‘more fer- 
tility of thought, and purity of diction, than 
Addison himself possessed,who by means of 
black and white secured the merit of hay- 
ing reformed an age of folly. So be it. My 
object will be answered thereby; and when 
it is accomplished, whoever may be the fa- 
youred instrument, the deyotod friend to 
colonization might well clap his hands for 
joy, even then“whey India stall no longer 
blush for the children, of her old age! 

* It can hardly have failed to strike the 
attentive mind, that the disposition to which 
T'allude, scems to originate in the circum- 
stances of tho birth of the Mast Indians, 
“heir parentage aud education, and the 
sphore in which they move, and the singular 
constitution of the government under the 
sway of which they have been placctl, The 
majorit yof the present generation are either 
the immediate offspring of Europeans, or 
of their children. The chief, and probably, 
the only object of the peregrination of Ku- 
ropeans in this prolific country, is, with & 
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solitary exeeption or two, the acquisition of 
fortunes, with a vier to its enjoyment on’ 
their return to their Wative Jand. AM their 
pursuits are confined within this contract- 
ed bound. Every undertaking has direct 
reference to this: amd every faculty, fully 
and most actively, is exercised to attain it, 
India is not their birthplace, its genuine 
sons ave not their kindred, and ifs graves (if 
such a supposition will be allowed) are not 
to be opened for the reception of their bo- 
dies. What is India to them, and they to In- 
dia, beyond the securing of pecuniary inde- 
pendence, or snore than a cSunting-house 4 
what more thanra mart of Jucre, to which 
they resort, acquire their darling lacks, and 
anon spread out the sails, and turn the 
helms of their” Arguses towards their re- 
spective iransatlantic regions, which, most 
fortunately for lndia, rejoice in their sues 
cessful returning people. But when the 
shores of this country are distanced, the 
good 6f the land, with all its wonders, is 
consigned to forgetfulness ! 

The illegitimate children of these, are 
necessarily abandoned to their doubtful for. 
tunes, in the country which was thé fruitfal 
‘soil of their parents’ prosperity, It would 
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appear, that they could not have been com- 
“mitted to a better plage, but they are left 
with their hands and%ect manacled. ‘They 
do not perish, it is true ; and many of them 
are helped to find their way 10 England to 
receive an English edveation, where they not 
only receive that, but over and above acquire 
aset of thoughts (their nursery having bad 
the effect of purgatoyy to destroy Asiatic 
ones) more congenial to occidental than 
oriental affairs. There, as they secure the 
rudiments of learning, and associate with 
beings who are not in the slightest dogrea 
~ interested in thé concerns of that country to 
which our education;jhuniers must fnevita- 
ly return, and which will be the only place 
of their future abode, and fleld of labour;-— 
there, I say, by a common operation of sen- 
timents and adventitious circumstances, they 
Imbibeacensurableindifference for the place 
of their nativity. On their return to India, 
they find the tone of public feeling so very 
heterogeneous, and the state of thhigs so 
very different from that which they had 
lately quitted, and their prospects of tempo~ 
ral prosperity so beclouded, that the first 
springs‘of youthful ardour receive a blow so 


irreceverable, though not fatal, as check 
2, 
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and damps, and effectually cripples the ener- 
gies oftheir minds. {hey seem to be petri-‘ 
fied with the sudden tawn given to theis ideas 
and feelings : ‘their plans and pursuits all 
at once become so different from: what 
they had been habituated to, that they must 
instantancously look upon themselves as 
greater strangers in their own country than 
where they went to have their minds en- 
lightened, and their principles qualified. As 
they are not by degrees prepared for the 
unavoidable transition, they are plunged 
in the midst of insurmountable obstacles 
to whatever ihey propose to-adopt and pur- 
sue, onthe violent, spur of the moment, as a 
means of gaining alivelihood, and ultimate. 
ly of securing a fortune. If they have the 
boast of competency, they for a time maih- 
tain that independence of spirit which has 
been implanted in their minds, in a land 
where liberty floats in the ambient air; but 
as money thus wasted makes daily a wider 
and wider rent in their purses, the remain- 
der soon makes wings to itself, and flies 
past recall. Penury and disgrace now begin 
to make their unpleasant appearance, and 
haunt their confused minds almost to des- 
peration; and though with a nameless im- 
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pradence, they launch into debt, and there- 
‘by contrive to, sport ot aretrograding cha- 
yacteten little longer). tie period at leneth 
arrives when all is at an end, and they are 
ata dead stand. Now conccive what they 
can do in such a critical jyneture, At which~ 
eyer door they knock, the echo of disap+ 
pointment causes their fainting bosom to 
thrill with, woes. In some this naturally 
enotirh proves a fatal overthrow of hope, 
and with it a total wreck of probity and 
honesty! Their perturbed minds wander 
away from the pleasant and safe path of 
rectitude. We have watched their foot- 
steps, and found them drowning their woes 
m the pernicious bowl. ‘The last stage of 
their wretched progressis an untimely grave, 
Which (awful thought!) contpletes the loss 
of both worlds, Others retain their notions 
sof honour, which, enables them to take a 
somewhat more steady survey of the appal- 
ling scene, Thoy find it necessary to come 
to the determination of turning sevibes, o 
perish through hunger, or rot in the big 
depdt of misery which lies at the end of the 
gay Course at the southern extremity of the 
city. Principle actuates them to resort to 
the public offices, in which they remutn 
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swelling with vexation, racked perpetually 
with disappointed . hdpes, baflled schemes,’ 
and thwarted purposes ; ; exposed ‘to the 
piercing contumely of the great; harassed 
with fears; while their heart-strings are 
ready to break to pieoes at the forebodings 
of what will ere long come upon their poor 
unoffending and unprovided-for families, 
when the king of terrors shall knack at their 
doors, and call the. hope of their dear ones 
to the burying-ground! If “ care” will 
“make a young man grow gray,” here is 
more than sufficient to produce such an 
effect, and, Ieadd, to ‘tur? him ere long 
into clay” likewise. But Ihave run through 
the tragedy alittle too rapidly ; for it should 
have been related, that long before so dole- 
ful a termination of their mortal career, they 
perceive themselves the members ofa society 
totally unlike the onein which they had very* 
probably fondly cherished a hope of haying 
abundant opportunities of moving, and per- 
haps cutting a conspicuous figure, on their 
arrival in the country. In this curious cir- 
cle they encounter opinions, that partake 
of a ridiculous admixture of half European 
and half Asiatic; dissipation withdut ge- 
naine cordiality; ostentation without rev 
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putation ; emulation without capacity ; plans 
“without resources ; aNd assumption’ with- 
out gentility. They’>must, notwithstand- 
ing all these, take up with it, or become ex- 
iles in the heart of an overflowing: metropo- 
lis; or they must prepare to return to the 
country from which they had a little while 
ago embarked with all the pride of an 
English education. This, however, they 
no Idnger can command the means of doing, 
and there, according to the Indian proverb, 
“a blind uncle is better than no uncle at all,” 
they must prefer that which they cannot belp 
choosing. Whatcreatesthosunhappy state 
of mind, which prevents,the introduction 
6f nobler sentiments is,as has boen very pro- 
perly observed by some, the society indivi- 
duals move in, or thé books they are wont to 
pore over, Every street is beset with crowds 
eof writers, and there is scarcely a house one 
goes to, but whero one, or two, or more, 
are to be seen; and probably talking about 
the events iranspiring in the officesy which 
is their most usual topic of conversation; 
and otherwise their conversation cousists 
of nothing but writing and wriiers, desks 
and drawers, half margins and whole mar- 
gins, sections and selections, salaries ard 
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pensions, in so much that one would ima- 
gine dur East Indighs to have got into air 
eloment totally impregnated with pew, ink, 
and paper ; and that they are become their 
meat and drink, and comfort too. I do 
not mean to say, that such a thing is an 
anomaly ; for it is certain, that in like man- 
ner, the followers of every other profession 
are wont to have their minds engrossed with 
the things and circumstances most familiar to 
them. In process of time, their habits grow 
upon them, ospecially where necessity cuts 
off every chance of a successful result to 
their pursuitse, They have sft the privilege 
of choosing their associates. The higher 
circles are not accessible to them, and when 
they are, it is attended with circumstances 
which in a yery short fime compel them Yo 
shun them with feclings of utter dissatisfac- 
tion and mortification. On the other hands 
their ideas of superiority over the abori- 
gines, whose mean practices, and vulgar, 
not to gay obscene deportment, cause them 
to shrink away with disgust from their com- 
pany. They retain the remnant of indepen- 
dence of mind, while the natives glory in des- 
picable subserviency ; they stifle the groan of 
dependence, but these thrive in servitude. 
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Such of the East Indians as nevor left 
stheir native country, Ynter the workt with 
a somewhat different 4eeling: they have from 
their earliest infancy, been fahitiars izod with 
the circumstances that strike (he comers 
from abroad with embarrassing novelty, 
and are not, consequently, affected in the 
same proportion. ‘They are, in some de- 
gree, reconciled to their condition ; yet I 
cantot, on the whole, pronounce their case 
to be very different from that of the others, 
Both feel in an equal degree what it is to 
be amere cipher in their own country ; to be 
curbed in the'y career, to bewircumseribed 
in their wishes, and to suffer indeseribable 
hardships, which are’ produced by various 
inauspicious circumstances. Their minds 
Being enervated in™the very dawn of rea- 
son, and resisted in their native scope, are 
sso effectually unhinged as to reader it pro- 
blematical, wliethar: they can be restored to 
that tone which is requisite to enable them 
to endeavour to appear in a more hopeful 
character than their present exhibits to our 
view. 

Giving due weight to these considera- 
tions, it will be allowed, that the propensi- 
ty I have been describing, or rather haya 
M 
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been endeavouring to account for, origi- 
nates in the circungstances mentioned 3 in. 
their birth, parentage, and educations the 
sphere in which they move, and the peculiar 
constitution of the government under the 
sway of which they are placed. The fact, 
that the East Indians have not been able to 
go beyond the metropolis, demands pity 
rather than censure; for what could they 
do otherwise? They’were, and thousands 
of them to this very moment are, in every 
respect, ignorant of the resources of the 
interior. T hey had none who thought it 
worth his while, or to wham it ever oc- 
cutred,, to prevail upoi them to spread 
themselves to the right and left; none ta 
show them the facilities they could com- 
mand to secure, independence, They never 
imagined they could do without Calcutta, 
and pen, ink, and paper, It never entered. 
into their heads, that cofonization could bo 
effected, or that the effecting of it would do 
them any real good: nay, to such a degree 
had their minds been, and are even now, 
wedded to the affairs of the city, and to 
such an extent did, and does, their false 
notions of respectability and degradation 
prevail, that it would perhaps have been 
« 
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looked upon as an unpardonable affront to 
shave advised them t attempt any thing 
that weuld have placed thei on a level with’ 
the aborigines, and on Whith they could 
not enter but as common labourers, though 
it would most assuredly have been attend 
ed with beneficial consequences. ‘They 
were in the dark respecting the fascinations 
ofa rural life: how then could they love a 
thiny which they were never afforded the 
means of beholding even in prospect? How 
could they perceive that there was any 
thing desirable in colonization? The pres 
sent moment, end the present moment. only, 
was sought to be provided for. Lulled to 
vepose in the arms of fonorance, they suffer- 
ed their best energies to be sapped, and 
their brightest prospects do be marred, 
Held under its firm grasp, they suffered 
sthemselves to be led to the refuse of all 
things, and were nfade to gnaw tho husks of 
their transcribing trough. In this they not on- 
ly centred the hopes of their fatnre- prospe- 
vity, but thought there was nothing else, to 
all Appearance, besides what thad could pros 
mise. T’o this they likewise taught, and to 
this hqur teach, their little ones to aspire. 
In short (with a very few exceptions) Uyis 
M2 
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is the pleasant line of demarkation, beyond 
which» they cannot, yay, they will not pass.. 
This is the maximotm,of theit best wishes ; 
and it is worthy of observation, with what 
intense ensulation the present and the rising 
generation press on to come within this 
confined Jatitudef The bruit of a vacancy 
flashes forward like the coruscations of the 
Aurora Borealis,—is reiterated by a thou- 
sand voices, and vibrates through a thousand 
bosoms, Scarcely has the vacating seribe 
breathed his last, and a hundred hungry can- 
didates are in active motion; and applica- 
tions for his place are peppered upon him at 
whose disposal it happens to be. A han- 
dred offices are troubled at the sound, and 
the inmates use their diligence to pop into 
a snug binth, as it is*called. A vacancy! 
The hum of a bee could not convey a 
sweeter hope, Lo such a pass (O temporal), 
have things been brought,—and what lies 
beyond it onght to be seriously pondered 
by the Hast ludians. But for all this, the 
East Indians, 1 say again, are more to be 
pitied than censured; but it will be their 
fault if they any longer confine themselves 
within their present narrow limits, It is 
my earnest advice, that they should betake 
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. 
themselves to colonization, forsaking their 
dosks for ploughs, and fhe city for the coun- 
try. . . 

The peculiarities of ‘thesregulations of the 
British India Government, cannot justly be 
termed an impediment to the colonization of 
the country by East Ihdidns. It is not my 
province, nor is it necessary, to depreciate 
or.extol them; but it mast be mentionod, 
that+ those’ laws, most fortunately, do not 
provide against the plan I have proposed 
for the amelinration of the cheerless pros- 
pects of the Hast Indians. Those laws place 
them nearly on an equal footing with the 
aborigines, which is nothing T more than per- 
fect justice. It is worthy of the ‘exulted 
name of Englishmen. It might be made 
te appear, that in seme very minor points, 
they lean towards the aborigines; but on 
athe whole, the scales will evidently prepon- 
derate in favour of the Hast Indians, if the 
subject be maturely considered*, The 


* Thera is a remark in the Ist No. of tho Quartorly Sories of the 
Friond of India (p. 68) on this subject, which must ha¥o appeared 
romewhat cyrious to its readers, coming, as it doos, from a quartot 
where it could have least been expected: we refer to tho following. 
“Jt ig a fact, that, in cngo of intrigno ox injury, it isin most cuses 
ensiey fox a native to obtain justice against a Huropean, than a Euro« 
pean to obMuin rodyess, if insulted or wronged by a native. This elr+ 
iumstance, attended as it may be with somo inconvonionce, reflocte 
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summum bonum, however, is left without 
flaw or fetter. The rggulations do not prohi- 
bit the East Indiatis’ aultivating theix. native 
soil; and the Kast Indians, it seems, are jit- 
tle aware,of the gratitude which such a cir- 
cunistance should praduce in their minds, 
and of which the best proof they can afford 
is the availing themselves of the opening 
left them for the exercise of their energies 
to the advancement of their highest jntérest. 
They should lift up their eyes to heaven, 
and bless the overruling power of the Al- 
mighty! It is a precious boon: yes, far 
more so than the late concession made as 
to their eligibility’ to sit’on juries. So far, 

therefore, from consiGering the existing en 
actinents as detriments, they ought to be 
hailed as the most valuable auxiliaries vo 
colonization, 

the highest honour on the British name", Ergo, the @ijtoulty which aa 
Englishman exporiences in obtaining vodtresd against @ nails, wher tn« 
aulied or wronged, reflects tha highest honour on the British name f—-antl 
“a fact, of which,” itis added, “ India affords almost the first in« 
tance on yecord in the annals of history ;” and of which, wo may fas 
ther add, the Editors of the Friend of India ave the first vecordera! 
Be itso, The reader will perceive, that tha writer of this Essay 
only says, that the Government's placing the Est Indians on the 
ame footing with the aborigines, is worthy of tho exalted name of 
Hr Aplishmen, The inequalities or political partialities, if thoy will 

y 


0 called, to which the writer alludes, it is hoped, will, in time, 
D4 removed Editor, ‘ 
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The placing of the East Indians on an 
equality with the aborigines, cannot, in any 
pointof.view, be constrjed as an impediment 
to the execution of the plan ‘proposed for 
their adoption. If it be granted, that there 
are defects in the admipistration of the laws, 
it must, at the same time, be allowed, that 
the aborigines are by no meansexempt from 
the effects of them. But they are defects 
which are ‘hot peculiar to the judicial ad- 
ministration of India, ‘They are easily des- 
cried, but nover remedied ; and as the go- 
verning men are not angels in India, they are 
naturally expected here as wel as any where 
else. We should iiot hope for purer men 
here than we meet with in othor more civi- 
lized countries. Time only can and may 
nfend the defects;*but there is not the 
slightest reason why the Hast Indians 
should wait for such a reformation, and not 
immediately undettake what, as we have 
already observed, is left unhindered by the 
laws of the country. ‘ 

We have in a former part of this Lissay 
observed, that although the aborigines are 
endeavouring to engroys all yet unoccupied 
lands, gultivated or uncultivated, there are 
still immense tracts untouched, and easily 
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procurable, either by purchase or on long 
leases. Any objectgons, therefore, on this 
score, need scarcely be further noticed, 
We may, however, add, with a view of set- 
ting forth the subject in the clearest light 
possible, that several Kast Indians are the 
avowed and legitimate proprietors of exten- 
sive Talooks or Zumeendarees. Others 
again have large Indigo Concerns ; and ma- 
ny more have ample means of becoming re- 
spectable landholders. Were they to lay out 
a few thousands towards the purchase of im- 
moyable property in the Mofussil, how easily, 
and at what an insignificant price, could they 
put it within the reach of their less favoured 
fellow countrymen to énter upon agricultural 
pursuits, and, at the same time, bethe great- 
est gainers by-it themselves! What praise 
would be theirs! But I am certain, that 
lands to almost any extent could be obtain- 
ed from the native Zumeendars in any part 
of [findoosthan, into which immigration or 
ingress is not expressly interdicted. A 
commencement would, at any rate, be im- 
mediately made. I could point out vast 
portions of uncultivated land, which invite 
trial; and the tilling of which, whilst i{ would 
enswer the purposes of the colonists, would 
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tend to the benofit of the proprictors, as well 
as to bring in considerable revenue to Go- 
yernmsént in process of time, It is not to 
be expected, (nor would it ‘pe at all pradent, ), 
that the East Indians should rise upina body, 
pack up their moveableg, and immigrate 
into the interior, The work must be gra- 
dual. Indeed I have much reason to fear, 
thata very,few of them only would be able to 
exercise self-denial enongh to put up with the 
occupation of downright farmers immedi- 
ately; yet one or two hundred families might 
come forward, who could be forthwith ac- 
commodated with a sufficienzy of lands in 
any partof Bengal, and thecentral prdvinces. 
One question would still, however, remain 
to be decided. Supposing a hundred candi- 
dates for colonization started up at once, 
what would be the best mode of commenc« 
ing the prosecution of their dosion? 1 
shallthrow outa few hints, by way of dovelop- 
ing a plan, which, [ think, might be adopt- 
ed with success; but let the reades judge 
for himself how far it is practicable. 

In the first place, a meeting of those East 
Indians whose minds may be impressed 
with ihe utility of affording facility to the 
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plan of colonization should be convened, 
1 do not think it would be taking too much 
upon myself to ,say,’ that many will be 
found who would embrace the object with 
cordiality: Every thing clse of a tempora- 
ry nature might be treated with indifference 
by Kast ludians, but és could not. Tho 
first object of the meeting should be to se- 
lect a number of proper persons.to form a 
Committee of Management, whose business, 
in the first instance, would be, to raise about 
8 or 10 thousand rupees or more, which, I 
have every reason to believe, they could 
with very little difficulty,accomplish, Ob- 
jects of much less mqment mect with the 
veadiest encouragement, and will one of 
such consequence be slighted? Foreigners 
and the aborigittes may not be found amongst 
the foremost to aid the cause, but doubt~ 
less there will be found Mast Indians who’ 
would most cheerfully bestow their assist- 
ance to the utmost of their power. This I 
am naturally led to hope, not only from tho 
circumstance of their best interest being 
intimately associated with the success of the 
objects of the Committee who may be ap- 
pointed; but from conversations, which I 
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have had with several persons, botli East In- 
dians* ‘and Epropeans, who have expressed 
their @arnest wish, that the East Indians 
would turn their attention io agricultural 
and such other pursuits. Every motive 
that is imleresting and ppwerful calls upon 
them to appear now, in order to promote the 
welfare of their countrymen. Thenext bu- 
siness of the Committee should bo to collect 
infotmation on every point connected with 
the future work of the colonists, which nny 
suggest itself to them; and to invite those 
who may be disposed to enter upon it. Sup- 
posing that only 20 candidates for coloniza- 
tion were to offer ‘themsulves, thouwh it is 
possible more would dome forward, if willbe 
then necessary for the Commiitee to look out 
fora sufficient quantity of hand to set them 
up. Ifthe mere matter of support be con- 
*sidered, 80 beeghas would be more than 
enough for each; butas my plan embraces 
x wider latitude, it would be requisite (o al 
low them 100 beeghas cach ; so that 2000 


* Ttake thi opportunity to acknowledo my gratitude to several 
persons who have interested themselyes much in the publication of 
this Essay; hut especially to the gentleman at Hutiookhabad, who haa 
oxcaeded my expectation, and by whose 1emarks on tho subject I wag 
extiemely gratified. I hopo he will not ful to mako his suggestions on 
the plan of this Essay, when he reads if, nad send them tame throngh 
the smyo channel thiough which I ieceived jus first communication, 
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beeghas should be taken up at the very on- 
set. And supposing that adequate means 
could not be immediately realized fr the 
purchase of an estate of that extent, how- 
ever small the amount of purchase might be, 
iv may be rented,,and. in tlyat case, the an- 
nual juma per beegha should not exceed 
one rupee*, which would render the Com- 
inittee answerable (they would not have to 
pay move than six months rent, as- T ‘shalt 
presently show) for the payment of 2000 
rupees at the end of the year, The sup- 
port of the 20 individuals will in the next 
place require -to be attendell,to. Suppos- 
ing werallow six months to enable them to 
settle themselves. During these six month§ 
they could not only put their lands ina pro~ 
per train of cubtivation, but the first crop of 
vice would he by that time ina state of for- 
wardness. Ifthey entered upon their labours” 
in the month of February, we might allow 
two months for the cons(ructing of comfort- 
able houses for themselves, While this 
. was going on, they could plough up a bee- 
* I could point out certain parts of the country whore tivo or 
three beeghas could be had for 1 Rupee. Should my hopes be really 
ed and a Committce formed for the purpose of setting on foot 


colonization, I shall be happy to furnish them with overy information 
immy power, on such points as they may wish to know. 
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. gha of ground each, and get up a variety of 
vegetables for, immediste use ; but as they 
could dot very likely make a shift to live un- 
der temporary sheds, while their houses aro 
building, (though it is not imposyible,) wo 
shall allow the two nvonths to expire with- 
out any other sort of work: during this 
time, however, as the buildings would be 
raised under the direction of the Commil- 
tee, they would not of course require to be 
supported by them. The Committee might 
depute one of their own number, or one of 
the candidates who is a single man, and 
might be willjig to superingend the erec- 
tions personally, or anative under security, 
fo do it.- He should be an active man, and 
recommended by some gentleman well 
acquainted with him. This would not, 
however, be an object of much diffi- 
‘culty to accomplish. As soon as theo 
houses are ready, which onght to be be- 
fore the Ist of April, the colonists should 
enter upon their Jabours, and proeced to 
cultivate such things as relate to immediate 
convenience, as observed above ;-—sow their 
vegetables, and make themselves in other 
respects comfortable. The goiting up of one 
or two beeghas of vegetables need not talte 
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up more than ten days at the farthest ; butwe 
will allow a whole month for, that purpose. 
After this, they should throw ont their ener- 
gies to prepare their lands against the sea- 
son of sowing rice (paddy). The lands 
should be ploughed oxer and over again, and 
manured plentifully. ‘The dung of the cat- 
ile they should be furnished with, will suf- 
fice for that purpose. The first crop of rice 
would be gathered in September ; by which 
time their poultry, &c. will have swelled up 
to a multitude by proper management, 
which they need not touch before that 
period, as I would propose that the Com- 
mittee afford them the means of sustenance”. 
After their first crop ‘has been barned, furs 
ther support from the Committee should 
cease altogether; in ‘case of failure, the 
Committee might furnish them with rice 
gifficient to last till the ingathering of the 
fir crop of the next year, which, if any 
suplus be left from the sum collected in the 
firgt instance, they might purchase with it: 
shold none be left, they might make a fresh 

.‘ To prevent the invaslon of jnckalls, and other destructive mi+ 
mals, sufficient ground should be surrounded with Kunchees, limbs of 
bamboos, or somo such matotial, for the poultry, &e. to xemain cons 


Ainad there during tho day, and covered with tho same matorials, to 
sQure the chickens, goslings, &c. from kitvs, 
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applicatjon to the friends of colonization 
for further assistance, ‘of which a very tri- 
fling portion would iow be required from 
each individual to meet the exigency. They 
might either do this, or allow tho’colonists 
threcor four rupees mére inaddition to what 
I shall presently recommend to be granted 
to them per month. Iam decidedly of opi- 
nion, that each individual farmer, with a mo- 
derate family, could be comfortably support- 
ed by an allowance of 16 rupees per month; 
but they. may be allowed 20 rupees each. 
Let not the small sum, as it is in appearance, 
have any discouraging ondisstading effects 
on the minds of the candidates; for Iét them 
remember, that though they might earn 
more than double that amount in Calcutta, 
yet if they sit down and maké a calculation, 
they will find, that their residence in it runs 
away with the besé part of their salavies, 
and that they really do not consume more 
food than would amply be procured for 12 
rupees per month. House-rent, servants’ 
wages, doctor's bills, vegetables, fish, poul- 
try, mutton, beef or pork, fruits, and a 
variety of other useful nick-nacks, taken to- 
gether, “nake such a rent in their salarics as 
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to ensure the expenditure of the Wliole and 
more per month. Sut if they become far- 
mers, all those articles would be provided 

for by 16 rupees, in a line of life where the 
Jabour of their hands would prevent their — 
laying out ready mony on almost any thing, 

if they are industrious. But more of this 

in its proper place. 

To carry on my calculation. Itis plain the 
colonists would require to be supported for 
six months; allowing, therefore, 20 rupees 
to each, itwould cometo 2,400 rupees. The 
erection of comfortable houses (which should 
have mud wails) ot 100.rupees each, would . 
cost 2000 rupees more. We must make a 
further allowance for the purchase of cat- 
tle, poultry, &e, Bach colonist may have one 
pair of plough’ oxen, one ox for the oil-mill, 
and two milch cows ; all which I reckon at 
680 rupees; add to which rupees 1120 forthe 
purchase of poultry, pigs, sheep, and furm- 
ing utensils, making a total of rupees 2400, 
and a%rand total of 6800 rupees. ‘Phe fol- 
lowing table will exhibit the matter of ex. 
penses more clearly, 
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TABLE OF EXPENDITURE. 
2 - . 
—_— 
_ Erection of 20 Houses at 100 Rs. each, mune 2000 
Provisions for 6 months for the Colonists, at 20 Ru- 
peos per month, w... amunsmnneennnmnnn 2400 
40 Pairs of Plough Oxen at 16 Rs, per pair, 640 
20 Oxen for Oil-Mills, at 12 Rs. each, mavens 240 
4) Milch Cows, at 10 Ra. each, www 400 


Poultry, &. 56 Rs. to each colonist, wwe 1120 
——~ 2400 





Total, Sa. Rs. 6800 
See 


If 10,000 rupess could de raised, it 
would not only meet the ‘above expenses, 
but every other expense which it, might be 
nqgcessary to incur gt the outset. I shall 
be permitted to repeat my conviction, that 
an object like this would mect with much 
more encouragemaat, than [have thought 
it requisite to assume, for the sake of insti- 
tuting a probable calculation of the expen. 
diture that might be incurred in the atempt 
to put in execution the plan of colonization 
Ihave recommended. 

It will probably be asked, How will it be 
possible’ for one individual to manage: 100 
beeghas of ground single handed, and that 
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with only two pairs of oxen? In order to 
obviate this difficulty, I must introduce the 
second part of iny plan, which is, that each 
individual should be allowed the assistance 
of three or four apprentice-boys, and as ma- 
ny girls, for a period not exceeding seven 
years, and not less than six, By the help of 
these, he could very wéll manage 100 bee. 
ghasofland. As tothe plonghing ofthatextent 
of land with only two pairs of oxen, it would 
not be deemed preposterous, if the colonists 
were to form themselves into five parties: 
each party could plough the Jand ofeach in- 
dividual, compassthg it diternately, very suc- 
cessfully. This, and olso planting and weed- 
ing,ar every frequently effected by thenatives 
inasimilarmanner. Before the expiration of 
the term for which the apprentices may be 
bound, others might be procured. The first 
batch having been brovght up as farmers, 
aud having become adepts in the details of 
the agricultural life, and become acquaint. 
ed with the state of the neighbouring coun- 
try,could easily procure lands for themselves, 
If they have recommended themselves to 
their employers, it would not be a,difficult 
matter to prevail upon them toadvance them 
a small sum of money to build habitations, 
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and puychase a small stock for themselves. 
It would be as well for the Committee to 
make dan agreement previously with tho 
colonists, to farnish their apprentices with 
plough-oxen and asuflicient stock ofpoullry, 
&c. gratuitously, at the time of their dis- 
charge. ‘ This is, however, a by-the-way 
suggestion, which the Committee may or 
may not adopt, as they please: at least, they 
will besable to improve upon these scat- 
teredhints, and shape out for their manage- 
menta plan more perfect in every respect—a 
thing which it would be impossible for me 
to attempt just now, without more time and 
consideration. But I must pass on to ob- 
Serve :—The necessity of uniting female ap- 
prentices with male ones will appear evident 
when we come to consider, that the lat- 
ter will require partners when they set up 
Tor themselves; ayd where should they go 
for them? Very few indeed could ho 
found who would even make tolerable 
wives for farmers, and fewer still swould 
be willing to become such. But six or 
seven years apprenticeship will not only 
have accustomed them to such a life, but 
will have made thom mistresses of the art ol 
managing such brauches of a farnier's doe 
02 
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mestic affairs, as in a particular manner be~ 
long to the female sex*. P , 

It is true, that besides the first ovflay, as 
we have already stated, the Committee will 
be answerable for the rent of the lands; but 
they will only be obliged to pay for two quay- 
ters, which would be refunded by the colo- 
nists when their first crop was gathered. 
Moreover, the colonists should he bound to 
discharge the whole amount expeaded in 
establishing them ; but of course convenient 
time should be allowed for the purpose. 

In a foregoing place I have remarked, 
that there would be no negessity for the East 
Indian: colonists-to labour in the open air 
during the heat of thé day. This arrange- 
ment would give thom the command of a 
very valuable ‘portion of their time. T hey 
could employ themselves with their appren- 
tices in weaving, and manufacturing various 
.articles, such as oil, sugar, tobacco, cau- 
dies, cheese, shoes, ropes, &e. &c. 3 but 
chiefly those, the materials of which they 

*T¢ would not be undésirable for our colonists to take in one or two 
fresh apprentices qvery year, andas they worked out thelr time, thera 
would be a constant succession of cultivators thrown into the country, 
who receiving upprontices or coadjutors, would contribute to the 


spoetly formation of little villages, and thus colonization would be 
erricd on expeditiously, 
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shall hive reared on their own lands, Sures 
ly it se not be too much to expect, that 
they epuld discharge the Conmittee’s debt 
from emoluments acquired by attending to 
_ these and various other handicrafts during 
the hours of relaxation from the more stur- 
dy labours of the field. If their fields, kitch- 
en-gardens, ponds, poultry, and catile yield- 
ed them asufficiency, and more than a suffi- 
ciency+of means of independent support, 
what else they carned by their manufactures, 
would enable them to testify their gratitude 
to their benefactors by the tender, at least, 
,of what had been expended 40 lay the foun~ 
dation of their future prosperity. But this 
is a circumstance on which I would not lay 
much stress; the state of things, as it, may 
turn out, when they have adiually set about 
to operate—the conditions on which they 
‘might possibly be,able 10 procure persons 
to commence the work of colonization—aud 
yayious other considerations, rendor it im- 
possible to decide this point just new with 
precision. Supposing, however,it were found 
possible to recover the money originally 
laid out by the Committee, it could be laid 
out again, in making six months provision, 
as before, for the apprentices who may hate 
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served out their time under the ae 
and wish to set up fér themselves, as well as 
in helping fresh colonists, Measures might 
be adopted to receive, and dispose of the 
articles manufactured by the colonists, un- 
der the divection ef the Committee, towards 
the liquidation of their respective debts. 
Each colonist would have to discharge a 
debt of only little more than 250 rupees, 
which they ought yery conveniently to be 
able to do in the space of three years, 
which would only be 82 rupees odd annas 
perannum, But I am of opinion, that they 
could pay the*whole off in the second year. 
Imay sbserve here, that though the plan I 
have suggested requires the outlay of some 
money, it will be found_in the end that sug- 
cess will have depended on the labours of 
the colonists, to the great honour and re- 
joicing of (heir benefactors, aud the incalen-’ 
lable good of the Hast Indians. 

Te will be readily asked, But where are 
the apprentices to come from? FE would 
reply, even thence, whence the colonists 
would be forthcoming. If these could be 
found, we may not despair of meeting with - 
more apprentices than we could know what 
16 do with, ‘The Charity Schools teem with 
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youngsfers, who I imagine, would not be 
reluctautly made over to our Committee: 
But F will not be such a dotard as to call 
my plan an infallible one, or suppose that 
‘it is not susceptible of improvement. Let 
our Committee once be embodied, and fea- 
sible plans will not be long i in coming for- 
ward. It is a scheme, and will require 
proper deliberation before it be acted upon ; 
but it would border on folly to say, that co- 


lonization could not be effected atall. Hf 


the Calcutta Apprenticing Society has met 
with success, though the present features 
of their plans*do wot appear very conducive 

to it, the plan of colgnization cannot possi- 
bly fail. If things have been brought to such 
an extremity, that people give their children 
to be brought up to the seafaring life—a life 
which in addition to the hazards (o which it 
exposes those whé enter if, cannot be pro- 
nounced to be the most cleanly in its subor- 
dinate branches, and beyond which, the 
marine apprentices have yory little ground 
to hope to aspire, would there, wnder such 
circumstances, be less than the highest de- 
gree of probability to affirm, that coloniza- 
tion only needs to be proposed in order to 
be embraced ? ? But it will, it must succeed, 
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ifthe attention of the East Indians he once 
faithfully and seriously directed to it, The 
philanthropic motives of the Apprefiticing 
Society mustbe justly applauded, and in the 
absence ol any more promising field, its ob-- 
jects should be cdrdidlly promoted ; and, as 
I have reasons to believe it would not be 
disinclined to help colonization, especially 
as the plan here proposed enrbraces the 
trades likewise, its co-operation should be 
cultivated. The Agricultural Society too 
would be a valuable auxiliary, and to which 
I would humbly beg leave to propose the 
introduction of hops and‘tea imto this coun- 
ivy, if practicables in preference to fruits, 
Their patronizing the improvement of Eu- 
ropean culinary vegetables is worthy of 
their benevolent views, and will succeed 
to a very great extent. IF have some. 
doubts, however, as to the success of the 
fruits they are cultivating, because the lower 
parts of Bengal will prove uncongenial to 
their improvement, if they produce tolerable 
fruits at all. In the Aégher parts, most Hu- 
ropean fruits are to be plentifully met with, 
Thave partaken of as good peaches, and 
golden-pippn apples in the Dukkhun as any 
European could wish io masticate. In 
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Lucknow and other places higher, a vavicty 
of excellent European fruits are to be met 
with in abundance. But their introduction 
into Bengal has invariably failed. It 
appears to me, that ityvould be well worth 
the Society's attention to endeavour to im- 
prove some of the indigenous fruits and ve- 
getables of India; such as the mango (than 
whicly there is not, I suppose, a better fruit 
inthe universe,) the pineapple, plantain, &c. 
I should recommend the mangoes to be 
imported from Goa—those which are called 
the * Alphonso, mangoes :’ piangostecns 
should not be forgotten, * , 

I cannot leave thisspart of the subject 
without expressing the hopo, that 1 have 
saitl enough to conyintve the most fastidious 
caviller, that most of the objections stat- 
eq and reiterated against colonization are 
groundless ; and th'at those which may be 
considered obstacles, ave not such as are 
insurmountable. I have shown that the cli- 
mate of India is no objectton to it; that a 
competition, a successful competition, with 
the aborigines is perfectly feasibio*; that the 
regulatiqns of the British Indian Govern- 


* What, Ihave to ssy more on this aubjoot, I have resorvod for” 
another chaptgr. 
RP 
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mentdo notprohibitit; that sufficien ground 
could be obtained for the purpose ; end that 
the only hinderdhee to it lies in ihe present 
disposition of the East Indians, the origin 

and progress of whieh I have briclly at“ 
tempted to trace, and of the ullimate conse- 
quences of which t would warn them. [ am 
notaware ofany other objections of sufficient 
weight which require answer. [Shall, there- 
fore, dismiss this part of my essay with one 
word ofadvice to those who may be impressed 
with the necessity of undertaking coloniza- 
tion ;—that they should lgse no time to set 
about it. The prospects Wefore them are 
of the most checring nature. They should 
call to mind the tine which has been suf- 
fered to pass pway without any such efforts 
to ameliorate their present condition, 
which requirds to be redeemed; and the 
time that is before theif may not (though L 
do not say it will not) admit of sufficient trial. 
The time may come soob, when they will 
perhaps see the country wrested (which God 
forbid!) from the hands of the present pow- 
ers, when they (the East Indians) being 
unpossessed of the only sufficient motive to 
wise in their defence, it may be lost for ever 
to all the best of purposes! 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF COLONIZATION. 


° 
ONS 


Arrer pointing out the necesstly dad prac- 
ticability of the colonization of Llindoosthan 
by East Indians, I proposed to exhibit the 
advantages of it; but afler what has been 
already said in the preceding pages, much 
of which must naturally have borne on the 
point now under consideralion, and suy- 
gested many ideas of advantages io the 
reader’s mind, litile needs to be said fur- 
ther, In this chaptor, therefort, alter evine- 
ing, as briefly as possible, a very low of 
the numerous advantages which will result 
from the undertaking here recommended, 
I design showing somewhat more largely 
the advantages which the East Indians will 
be able to command over their aboriginal 
competitors. ‘This point, it may be thought 
by some, ought to have most properly come 
under the preceding chapter, where*I have 
attempted, in a few words, to show the pos- 
sibility of the East Indians redueing their 
expenses to the extreme economical princi- 
ples of the aborigines. Ut will be recollect- 
ed by the attentive reader, that there | ot. 
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deayoured to present him with some ac- 
count of the manner in which the lower 
classes of the aboriginal agvicultyrists ma- 
naged their affairs, and to expose the un- 
founded’ nature of the assertion, that they’ 
live upon thvee rupces per month. What I 
nican to advance, under the head here spe- 
cified, will chiefly embrace such conside- 
rations as tend to demonstrate"the perfect 
feasibility of the East Indians, not only 
maintaining a successful competition with 
the aborigines, but also commanding.a va- 
riety of advantages» which will place them 
ona superior * footing. ‘Move of this, how- 
ever, in its proper place. 

The true nature of education is strangely 
misconceived by many : some have no idea 
of it, but what consists only in mental qua- 
lifications ; others only in moral; whilst 
others again, only in the initiation into some 
of the useful or ornamental arts. Tt never 
oceuwrs to them, that it might, perhaps, be 
an improvement upon their notion, to at- 
tempt a combination, in the nearest possible 
proportion of which the subject of it might 
be capable, of each of them, although the 
defects so palpably observable in the case 
of those unhappy individuals, upon whom 
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their different systems have been tried, 
might\have been expected to have taught 
them better. It seldom scems to enter into 
the views of these men, that man is a com- 
pound of physical, mental, and moral parts ; 
that each of these paris severally and col- 
lectively stands in need of much improve- 
ment, and constant employment through life, 
to keep them in due order and tempera- 
ment, and to conduce to that state, which, 
next to the higher end of his being, “ the 
glory of his Maker,” claims most properly 
his greatest attentions and that unless each 
of these partsis disciplined ‘by proper and 
useful exercises from thd earliest stage of 
their existence which will admit of them, 
they will degenerate, by taking their natu- 
ral course. The impolicy, not to use any 
harsher term, of confining the attention to 
any one of these component parts of man, to 
the neglect of the rest, mustbe obvious to 
those who have atall studied human nature, 
Our constitution is such, as to be stseepti- 
ble, on the one hand, of improvement, by 
instruction, discipline, and exercise, and, 
on the other, of degeneracy, imbecility, and 
encryation, by neglect and idleness; like 
iron, which by being cloaned shines more and 
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more; but being neg]ected, becomes rusty, 
The mind, the heart, and thé body, ave all 
the subjects of these different properties ; 
each requires to be always exercised and 
kept i in order, and each, i in proportion as it * 
is attended to or neglected, adds to or de- 
tracts from the enjoyments of life. 

It was a useful maxim among the Jews, 
whose canons required, that ail parents 
should teach their children some trade, that 
he who did not instruct his son in one made 
himarogue. Lence it is well known, that 
the education of theixchildrgn always inclu- 
ded the knowledgef oneor nfore of the arts. 
Of our Saviour the Jews relate that he made 
rakes and yokes ; of Paul we know from the 

“New Testament that hemade tents ; and tlre 
fsame we learn from very good authori- 
tits, of several of their rabbies, who were, 
siirnamed shoemakers, ‘bakers, &c. The 
GSrand Seignior, to whom Paul Recaut was 
“ambassador, was taught to make wooden 
spoons. On the benefits of such a plan of 
education it is necessary to enlarge here : 
something like this seems to be called for 
in the case of the East Indians, and we 
are glad to sce exertions made {o supply 
the deficiency ; witness the Calcuttu Ap- 
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prenticing Sociely. We hope the highly 
commbndable’ spirit, of enterprise and 
benevdlence, which eontbined to call it 
forth into existence, and has hitherto coun- 
tenanced and aided its useful operations, 
will be carried out beyond the limits of 
one single institution, and be displayed in 
the accomplishment of some such plan of 
ameliorating the condition of the Fast In- 
dians, and makiagthem more useful.to the 
community to which they belong, to the 
country, and to the world at large, as is illus- 
trated in these, pages, which, by aiming to 
point out the dilvantages bf pueacag agricul- 
tural and other mechanical arts, swillicutexs 
cluding the sciences, may be allowed to be, 
in a great degree, calculated to ensure 
thai end. It is not for a moment supposed 
, by me, thai a man entering on the occupation 
ofa downright farmer, will be able to be- 
come a learned scholar; he must, of 
course, be contented with alimited edaca- 
tion, What, however, imay tt not bé asked, 
is the present depth aud extent of the 
learning of the body of East Indians? 
Surely, it measures very low and little ; but 
it is not absolutely necessary that our colo- 
nists should preseribe any given limits to 
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the literary acquirements of their children ; 
they may allow it as widea range a their 
own leisure and"the childrens’ capacities 
_ and inclinations will suffer, without appre~ 
hendihg to make them worse workmen ~ 
thereby*. 

In a former part of this essay, F said 
something of the healthful and delightful 
nature of a farmer’s occupation, and also of 
the injurious tendency of a mere copyist’s 
avocation. In general, it may be remark- 
ed, that whatever employment places the 
body ina quiescent, or in any great degree, 
and for any length of time, in ‘an inactive si- 
tuation, has a tendency to affect the health, 
Physicians for this reason, have usually re- 
-eommended to, students much manual of 
bodily exercise; and we read of Milton and 
others, who indulged themselves in various 
recreations by way of ex@rcise to their bo- 
dies. One of them, if I recollect right, is 
said to have himself declared, when much 
advanced in age, and suffering the conse- 
quence of extreme studious habits, that 
he would gladly part with all the learn- 
ing he had acquired in carly life, by sitting 


* For a more extended view of the subject, thereador ig roforred to 
‘Mu, Poster's valuable Essay on tho Evils of Popular Ignorance---Ep. 
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up late pt study, ifhe could but recover his 
health, When the minds intensely occupied 
with any thing, it causes a suspension of the 
animal functions, which weakens or relaxes 
their powers of action, and throws the system 
into disorder. Whilstdhis das been the case 
with almost every student of every country, 
it has been far otherwise with the farmers of 
every country. They are, according to 
universal acknowledgment, generally the 
most healthy, and, certainly, uot the least 
useful, people of the countries to which they 
belong. “ Luxury, avarice, injustice, vio- 
lence, and ambition,” gays Mr. Johnson, 
“take up their ordinary residence in populous 
cities ; while the hard and laborious life of 
the husbandman will not admit of these vices. 
The honest farmer lives in a wise and hap- 
py state, which inclines him to justice, tempe- 
Yance, sobriety, sincerity, and every virtue 
that can dignify human nature.” These 
thoughts might be carried out toa great. 
extent; but it would ill suit the limits of an 
essay, and considerations of another nature 
invite our atiention. I proceed, therefore, 
to take a more general view of the ques- 
tion regarding the advantages of coloniza- 
tion, 
Q 
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The pyesént feature of the country ,it spite 
ofits original inhabitants, issttangel barren, 
owing partly to mismanagenient, and partly 
tothe characteristic sluggishness of the peo- 
‘ple,—a people that will put their hands to no- 
thing but what is immediately before them, 
and Who labour without giving themselves 
the least trouble to think, whether any thing 

‘else might not be made to contyibute more 

‘Torgely to their own benefit, and-the ‘im- 
provement of the country. True, they are 
prospering’, but it is at the expense of agvi- 
culture, which will sooner or later recoil 
tipon them With interest. The rent of lands, 
on the other hand, isi increasing astonishingly 
quick, while there iS not a cominensurate 
progression of improyement to counterba- 
ldtice the inroads that are made upon their 
indusivy, miserable as itis. Forty years ago, 
the best lands did noipay for one beoplia 
-more than 8 or 12 annas Jumma per annum, 
whereas these very lands now pay from three 
to four rupees forthe same quantity; and, 
what is a notoridus fact, they do not by any 
means yield so thuch as they did before. It 


“may be affirined with truth, that those of the 


aborigines who aré prospering afe a tax 
‘upon the rest: the rich are getting richer ; 
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the podr turning poorer. In same districts, 
chiefly those o of the eastern, there are hun- 
dreds | of thousands of landed proprietors, 
who are, of course, independent, and not 
subject to incpeage of ground rent., This 
pleasing order of thing’, generally affects 
the tranquillity of the poorer orders of peor 
ple. Provisions there are not by far so 
dear as in other districts not thus cireum- 
stanced ; and though the inhabitants are not 
prospering, the few who are prospering, 
are not prospering, as in other quarters, 
at the expense of the poor. Tt cquid he no 
difficult matter to conceive ohere, that the 
body of the people would cer tainly pros- 
per, if they could be*preygiled upon to al- 
mit improvements in their present modes 
and implements of” agricuMure, which, as 
before shown, are extremely defective. 
‘These appear to be so urgently called for, 
that before their introduction, very litde, 
if any, improvement can be hoped for; and, 
Jam of opinion, that for this purpese, un- 
less East Indian energy and intelligence are 

brought to bear upon the capabilities, of 
the soil, neither the exigencies of the one 
.wil] be met, nor the progressive improve- 
ament of the other deseription of districts, 
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ensured to any satisfactory degree} before 
a very long period. *In spite of the restric. 
tions imposed upon them by wicked and 
démoralizing customs, what the East Indians 
will do fer their own benefit in theit own, 
premises, more gonducive to the prosperity 
ofagriculture and the useful arts in general, 
and, therefore holding out to them larger 
worldly emoluments, they, already become 
by experience somewhat deaf to tke voice 
of their spiritual “ charmer, charming ever 
so wisely,” will not fail to adopt, at first, no 
doubt, cautiously, but ultimately, without 
scruple. ‘Torsuppose, that’those who have 
never yet been able io resistthe fascination, 
in whatever minute degree it might have 
been presented to them, will, at any time 
hereafter, havé acquired so much cynical 
indifference to gold, as to spurn its strong- 
er, and, therefore, more irresistible entice- 
ments, when presented to their avaricious 
minds in larger shapes, would betray no 
small want of knowledge of their real cha- 
racter. Hence it is easy to imagine, that 
when they see the East Indians prospering 
by means of superior modes and imple- 
ments, which they may introduce, fhe abo- 
rigines will noi hesitate to substitute the 
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same, \n the room of their present clumsy 
ones., lence also, itis only necessary to 
scattey the East Indians over the country, 
which their presentnumber would easily ad- 
mit of, to give the first shock to the indiffer- 
ence of natives, and excite a spiritof emula- 
tion and industry in them. ‘The country 
would soon present in every placeadelight- 
ful and picturesque appearance,—a circum- 
stance «this which would have no little in- 
fluence in refining and softening their present 
stoical feelings, and thereby making them 
more averse from those inhuman and horrid 
practices whick now stain their character, 
in other respects tolerably fair ; and it is 
unnecessary to add, &% would augment our 
own domestic comforts. The country 
would not only be agrecably studded with a 
body of teachers of agricultural improve- 
*ments; buta moral renovation would com- 
mence along with it. The people would 
soon begin to tax themselves with folly for 
their shameful supineness, and readily copy 
the examples in full operation before their 
view. : 
Besides the above interesting particulars, 
it is to be observed, that the country is 
spotted with numerous civil and military 
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stations, which are doomed to this flay, to 
undergo the monstrous expense , ef pray 
curing a variety of the necessaries of civi- 
lized life from the distance of some hyn- 
dred miles ; and what amazes one most, is, 
that they have net eonduced a jot to the” 
prosperity of the gircumadjacent places. 
The only reason that can be assigned with 
safety to the philanthropic reputation of 
those who preside over, and those who fill 
them, is, that the absence of a superior or- 
der of agriculturists and mechanics, has 
been very much felt in those places hither- 
to, and will ¢ontinue to be felt, yo long as 
the East Indians,(since Eyropeans will not 
be permitted) do notdake, the field, armed 
with ploughs and tools, and.such other in- 
struments of agriculture and mechanisia 
as would ,be, somewhat more promising 
than those antique and unwieldy jones, 
hwhich may answer the jog-trot mancuvres 
‘of the natives ; but which, if a better state 
of things be aimed at, in the introduction 
of East Indian energy and skill into the 
field of manurance and other uscful aris, 
must sooner or later be set asidg as relies 
of antiquity, fit to be viewed as *euriogi- 
fies a century hence, but. not used. The 
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locality of the supplies that would be rais- 
ed by the industry ofthe colonist would, 
in a short time, put an offectual period to 
the waste (as it must be called) of cash 
above mentioned,~cash, frequenUypurchas- 
ed at the mouth of cannons, and with the ter- 
rors of the deadly breach. Would not these 
individuals hail the day of the yood things of 
colonization? And may not overy friend 
to colenization be assured, that it would 
be encouraged by those who would feel it 
their interest to have those things, for which 
they pay so dearly now, at their beck? Nay 
more, our epicuzeans yould thereby have 
within reach several of the delectable mor- 

‘ceaus to which their Wide removes from the 
emporium of trade makes them strangors, 
and which they would have no objection 
to obtain from the farms near at hand. 

* Moreover, itis customary with Christians, 
as things now stand, to travel up and down 
the country chiefly in boats, at an amazing. 
expenditure of cash. One of the »rcasons 
for itis, that no manner of accommodations 
of even a tolerably comfortable nature is 
procurable, The suraces, the only accom- 
modations on the land routes, the usual filthi- 
ness of which, added to the wondering gabe 
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of the unceremonious mob, as if a monster 
was passing throngh’the country ; the only 
species of eatables, coarse rice and indiffer- 
ent dal, rank ghee and muddy salt; with 
the notless remarkable part of these agree- 
able circumstances, the impudence of mas- 
ter Choukeedas ; present so repulsive an 
appearance to intending travellers by land, 
that they prefer going by water, though 
very heavily expensive. A perso cannot 
travel with his needful comforts upon his 
back, like a pedlar with his nick-nacks. 
To set things to rights, let the high roads 
be Jined with East Indiav farmers, a few 
miles apart from cach other, and hard 
by regular staging Villages ; and would it 
be too much to say,,that many of those 
who would not at present venture on a 
journey by land, would prefer it to pro- 
ceeding by water, under the assurance of 
finding Christian accommodation in the 
way? They would no longer dread the idea 
of traisporting themselyes through a coun- 
try, where sickening fare, lousy mattress, and 
abashing gaze, musi bo expected. But by 
travelling by water carriage, which they are 

now obliged to do for want of cheaper 
inodes of performing journies, thoy require 
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to carry every necessary along with them 
wherexdr they. are bound to. This places 
them, I might say,so muchat the mercy ofa 
parcel of domesties, that they frequently do 
not fail to avail themselves of the ignorance 
of their masters, to intposs upon them, by 
representing every article of necessary con- 
sumption at 200 per cent. above the real 
market-price. Expeditious travelling, ina 
great degree, if not altogether, precludes 
the possibility ofdetection ; butifyou detect 
them, you cannot turn them out for fear of 
being obliged to act the part of your 
own cook; ner may you inflict corporal 
punishment with impunity-on- the boatmen, 
as they will either revenge themselves by 
retaliation, or, if they cannot pluck up au- 
dacity enough to proceed 16 such lengths, 
they will abandon the boat, abscond, and 
Teave you to make,your way to your desti- 
nation as well as you can. At times, how- 
ever, they will avoid both these methods of 
reprisal, with a view to commit yowo the 
first police thanna you reach, where you 
will continue fast, unless you can demcan 
yourself so far as to purchase the good will 
of the ‘courteous gentlemen who preside 
over those posts with a round sum of money 
2 R 
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by way of Bovis; and then you may go 
about your business, with the best fare you 
can put upon the drod/ affair®. It nof unfre- 
quently happens, that our travellers do not 
carry more ready money with them than 
they suppose will suffice to answer all the 
expenses of a tedious journey ; so that, some~ 
times, when a circumstance like that above~ 
mentioned takes place, they are, constrain- 
ed to give up the only means of-support 
they have, on a trip through a country where 
it would be a miracle to cneounter a friend 
of any kind. Some have heen obliged to give 
a watch, a Lookka, surpos, or spoons, to 
avoid a dangerous starvation; and then to 
prosecute their jourtiey with the best grace 
“hey can, in company with, or rather in 
tlhe power of those who will then have 
Konown how to deal with you, in the event of 
ring provoked 1o punish them for filehing 
fren you. Vor the future, they will do itina 
More barefaced manner, and, by sad expe- 

* ‘Thai circumstances like those hore mentioned nye, at present, of 
yara occurrence, is indisputable; but whether it be owing to the increas. 
ad vigilance of the police, or to the diffusion of knowledge and Europe. 
anmanners,—a question lately agitated, but very unsatiafaetorlly dee 
bated,—I cannot say. It is however far from being uncommon, even at 
thle day, that the boatmen often desert thoir charge’on the way, 


specially if the way of the travoller should include thelr country, 
and that, very frequently, without suflictent cause. 
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rience taught to smother irritation, you end 
your jgurney, with feclings which are not 
to be goveted. Again, how many are there 
who, because a journcy on foot is intolera- 
ble, prefer joining their stations, or going to 
meet their friends, o» transacting their bu- 
siness, on boats! In the first case, a couple 
or three months salary is swallowed up by 
boat expenses, so that when they reach 

9 . * . ‘ 

their stations, they must immediately hit 
upon some means of prevailing upon utter 
strangers to lend them money for barely pre- 
serving theirlives*. The debt is most fre- 
quently not liquidated for mouths to-come. 
In the next case, the heayy charge of boat 
conveyance is so sevidus an impediment to 

& The allusion hero is to the pjan of Government, of making an ad- 
varico of ncouple months’ silary to thalt nvodenanted servants to join 
distunt stations, in which they may have obtained appointinonts, A 
porson obtnining:a situation in ong of the central proviners, say Dhaka, 
‘ov Toppira, of 150 Ra. per month, gots av advance of 800 Rg with 
which he must pay the hive of a tulorably comfortable pudiway, or 
puthaleg (a budgerow muat he left out of the question), a cooking 
bont, servant's wages, or Khorakee in advance, buy provistons for the 
joumey of one month, and perhaps move, &e. All this, dt would he 
gasy to conceive, would more than run away with the 400 Ra, But 
this is not all: he has to support himself and family for two months 
and more, after his arrival at his station and taking charge of 
his situation; bot how ho is to de it, it would bo difteult to any, Un» 
Jess he has money of his own, or the civiliaus of the plage (as it hos 


not unfrequently happened) assist him, 
n2 
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occasional interviews with dear relatives and 
friends, that it often puts a termingtion to 
good will among them. In the last case, the 
drawback upon the profits of a merchant 
thus obliged to waste his money, ofien occa- 
sions failure. Tam nothere alluding to opulent” 
tradesmen, but those of the second or third 
class. These are things which loudly call 
for an end; but which must be remediless, 
unless we attempt to make travelling by 
land tolerable, (some would like to have it 
pleasant too,) and safe and cheap, by plac- 
ing our colonists on che main roads and else- 
where. ‘These remarks are.the suggestions 
of one who has trayelled nearly over amoiety 
of Hindoosthan in every possible shape, but 
who is constrained to avow, that he would 
sooner travel en foot,’or on a tatioo, were 
such establishments as this essay proposes to 
intersperse through the country availables 
than by dawk, on elephants, or in boats. Ie 
once had to walk the distance of 200 miles, 
along a road the most beautiful and grand 
in point of scenery, but the most wretched in 
point of accommodations, having sometimes 
been obliged to be satisfied with tamarind 
for sauce, and brackish water for drink. He 
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was onde or twice also necessitated to pul 
up at ong of the swraces above mentioned, in 
company with a parcel of miserable people, 
infected with an epidemic which at that 
time raged in the place, and from which they 
were flying for safety,clsgwhere! All this 
would have been avoided, if he could 
have met with East Indians’ farms on the 
way, 

Bythe establishment of farms, as sug’gest- 
ed above, many of our East Indians who are 
brought up to trades, but who are masters 
of very small capitals, would be induced to 
undertake long journies in the interior, as 
travelling petty dealers of tea, spices, Ku- 
rope stationary, such»iools as are not yet 
manufactured in this country, medicines 
aid cordials, warm clothes, winkets, wines, 
&c. &e. for all which they would find a 
neady vend atthe several stations, and also 
among the people’ at large. The periodi- 
eal yisits of travelling tradesmen would be 
as acceptable to the East Indian farmers, 
as the arrivals of the Indiamen are at present, 
to the shopkeepers of Calcutta, especially 
as these very merchants would readily take 
off their hands such articles as ¢hey shall 
have manufactured for citv and town mare 
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kets. Thus a perpetual intercoutse of a 
most interesting natare, embracing pautual 
and general advantages, would be establish 
ed throughout the country, An individual 
possessing a small sum of money, perhaps 
not more than twp or,three hundred rupees, 
would be a total loser, ifhe were to altempt 
a travelling traffic by means of boat convey-~ 
ance. Would itbe unreasonable to suppose, 
that hundreds of such persons would ih pro- 
cess of time be provided for by their meet- 
ing with facilities to proceed to the interior 
for the purpose mentioned? They could 
carry their fox goodsin two-or more potaras, 
or light boxes, made for the purpose, on one 
or more bullocks or ponies*. 

It may also be observed, that ere long 
medical assistance willbe required in ihe in- 
terior, where, at present, professional men 
are to be met with only in the civil and 
military stations. Wilt all the good will 
and humanity which they generally possess, 
the small number of these at cach station, 
renders their aid ayailable to but afew of the 
inhabitants. Much good may be done, and 
is done by some of them, to the aborigines 


* This feature of colonization will necessarily add to the revenues 
of the state, by the duties levied on the goods carried into the inte» 
for, ond brought fiom thence into the cities and towns, 
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that surround them, to a greater or less ex- 
tent ; but still, it may'easily be conceived 
that all that they can do, nlust be compara- 
tively little. ‘They may attend to the cases 
of many, yet they must necessarily neglect 
the cases of many mdre.’ They are Euro- 
peans, and the impossibility of enduring 
much fatigue, in a climate so unsuited to 
their, constitution, must be taken into consi- 
deration. 'The dignity of their character too, 
which has been better calculated to direct 
* Asiatic labour, than any constant personal 
labour at the plough or the anvil,” or, we 
may add, ai the sick mattress’ of a poor na- 
tive, must not be omitted. They are the 
servants of Government, and their power 
and means of enlarging their sphere of use- 
fulness must in a good measure depend on 
the facilities afforded to them for such a pur- 
pose. These, and qther equally obvious con- 
siderations, would induce many of the East 
Indians to apply themselves to the study 
and practice of medicine, which they might 
be able to do, either at tic Serampore Col- 
lege, supposing that it forms a branch of the 
instructions communicated there, or at the 
different dispensaries of Calcutta, the super- 
intendents of which are at present in ihe 
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habits of taking one or two apprentices from 
time to time. In these dispensaries, Lam 
aware they woukd not acquire a knowledge 
of anatomy, yet what they would learn 
would not be useless knowledge; and may. 
1 not express a ‘hope, that our munificent 
Government, ifapplied to, would suffer them 
to acquire this part of professional know- 
ledge at their different hospitals? .Govern- 
ment need not support these apprentices; 
the Committce of Management of the East. 
Indian colonization could do it ata small 
expense ; or the Calcutta Apprenticing So- 
ciety might Be solicited ¢c“upprentice them 
out to Government; but it would not be too 
much to presume, that the co-operation of 
Government itselfin these respects would 
not be withheld, considering the advantages 
held out by the establishment of a system 
like the one delineated in these pages. The 
formation of East Indian villages would af- 
ford ample means of sustenance to their bre- 
thren of the faculty, whilst kindred feelings 
would render their services, when experi- 
ence and time shall haye matured their 
knowledge of the science in question, doubly 
pleasing and acceptable. These doctors, 
or whatever they be called, would not, 
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of course, confine the hrnefile of their 
knowledge in this particular to their coun- 
irymen tlones “but like benevolent parents, 
whilst’they cannot neglect the wants of 
their family, they will make all comfortable 
around them; and thus Indo-British huma- 
nity and generosity will be resonnded for 
and wide, next to that of those from whom 
they are descended. The aborigines would, 
thereford, “share in their valuable services, 
and, induced by such acts of kindness, would 
endeavour not to forfeit their profitable 
friendship by attempts at hostility. 

But 1 open the field widey yet, by re- 
marking, that’ the increise of Hast Kudian 
popeluion would prehably, aud perhaps 
reasonably, render the revision of the exist- 
iny regulations of Government necessary, 
and call for fresh enactments. The pre- 
sent provisions confine the yery respect- 
able office of modnsif, or commissioner, 
to Hfindoos and Moosulmans, for the ob- 
vious reason, that the litigating parties ‘ 
are, at present, of one or other of these 
two persuasions. But the establishment of 
Kast Indian farms, and the consequent pos- 
session of land by them, will require, and 
it would be but equity to grant, that the 
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East Indians be placed on a footing’ similar 
to that on which the others stand, which 
would make way for the appointment of 
Christian commissioners. This may be done 
without expense to Government, as, in- 
deed, is the case, with the native moonsifs; 
who receive no salary fromthe state, but 
are compensated with the price of stamps 
disposed of at their respective courts, Chris- 
tian commissioners could be providéd for 
in the same manner. The additional sale 
of stamps which would be occasioned by 
the formation of the establishments here. 
recommended, would add-to the revenues 
of Government, , ” “pat 

As a political question, ‘colonization will 
equally well bear examination. Tt will 
not be difficult for the’ reader to fancy him- 
self surrounded bya dense population, kept 
under subjection, as, if we consider the sub- 
ject aticntively, we shall admit, by compa- 
fatively slouder* power; ov in other words, 
the’ British possessions in Tndia rest upon 

very uncertain and problematical eronnds. 
‘At present, there is nothing but (he 4 awe of 
‘astanding army, to suppress any future in- 
ternal commotion, Should such a cireum- 
stance take place, the army (if then to 
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be depended upon) will be required on the 
frontiers, whence the invasion of our most 
formidable enemies is justly dreaded ; but 
the removal ofthem thither, would be attend- 
ed with circumstances not less fearful than 
‘those which they would thereby be intended 
to guard against. The native powers,by whom 
we are Almoat on all sides surrounded, hay- 
ing the only indispensable check upon their 
movements taken away, would, it is not 
improbable, come forward to the aid of the 
malecontents in the heart of the country. 
Wocal corps would then be dangerous to 
maintain, much more to augmgut their num- 
bers by vohinteers from the: disaffected 
multitude. Lord Bacan has said, that know- 
ledge. is power; and Johnson has added, 
that, ‘we have alwhys regarded leléers as 
great obstructions to our scheme of subor- 
dlination.” Ef these sentiments be correet, 
the present attempts to enlighten the minds 
of the natives, mustbelooked uponas sowing 
the dangerous seeds of sedition, unless other 
circumstances grow up with them’ simul- 
taneously to: counterbalance their effects. 
‘These are.-plainly. two, the communication 
of the gospel to.the natives, and the fieilita- 
tion of East Indian colonization, To say that. 
82 
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knowledge unfeltered by the salutary 
chains of kindred feclings, or untempered by 
Christian sympathy, love and forbearance, 
would not be a suspicious weapon in the 
hands of those who do not require to be told 
that their country has-been taken away fairly 
from them, would be to say, that when a poo- 
ple come to comprehend the unreasou- 
ableness of subjection to a foreign yoke, 
however mild it may be, and are conscious 
of their superior power, (F am here sup- 
posing them to have advanced in civili- 
gation, and especially to have increased in 
number conviderably, and. acquired a fami- 
liavity with European “tactics,) they will 
still prefer it to tke possession of those 
powers which they once enjoyed. Tt may 
ynot be an improbablé conjecture, that (ue 
aictrong degree of attachment which the na- 
\tives al present display for iheir protectors, 
jis not the fruit of any effort of thoir judp- 
ment; but the experience of the wide differ- 
ence of treatment from the Government wn- 
der which they were last, and from that un- 
der which they are now. Hfuman nature, 
however, is capricious. Where no other mo- 
tive but that of the Jenily of reatment which 
awe enjoy exists, we soon show how little it 
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is to be depended on. Freedom, of which 
few nen take the trouble to acquire a defi- 
nite and rational idea, flgaty so loosely in 
our imagination, and dances before our eyes 
in sojnany different phrensy-working forns, 
that we are not untrequenily apt to make 
awanton display of power against all motives 
of grati(ude, except where religion has buri- 
ed all recollections of the loss of primeval 
greaingss and liberty, in her broader and 
more influential principles of action. But 
it is said, all knowledge is not power,--- that 
literary and religious knowledge is uot 
power; but th correctness, of this may 
be denied. All knowledge, in its nature, 
is expansive; it opens the mind to take 
in more extended and accurate views of 
things, and enables it to argue from eau- 
ses to effects, from things to their conse- 
sequences. Whe thirst for knowledge, when 
it once seizes thé mind, is not to be easily 
checked. Efe that can read a tale, will in 
time be able to read history; and he that” 
ean read one history, can read all histories; 
and what must be the consequence, when 
the mind has thus far gone, is not difficult 
to foretell : But 1 forbear to go more deeply 
into the subject, 1 hope the remarks I hane 
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freely made, will not be construed into hos 
tility against connmpnicaling hnowledge Lo 
the native subjegts of the British Govern- 
ment in India. Foam no advocate’ for aa 
illiberal system ofgovernment, or of despo- 
tism ; on the contrary, J maintain, that it is 
no good reason, that because the possession 
of knowledge by the natives may prove de- 
trimental to the continued prosperity of 
British power in Todia, it shouid be with- 
held from them. Give them, therefore, 
knowledge, useful hnowledge ; but with it 
give them religious knowledge, aud if any 
thing can siutliorize us to “daly the wish of 
wresting ¢ the country from the hands of the 
English, it is this, unless the will of Provi- 
dence be otherwise. Between religious 
jniowledge and othef knowledge, there%s 
this difference, thai while there is little or 
notlting to temper the passions and views 
of ‘men, butevery thing to inflame them on 
yafious accounts and occasions in the lat- 
» bs there is a kind of compound property 
“in the former, which, whilst it enlarges the 
mind, cahas the passions at the same time, 
Great Britain was never, perhaps, blessed 
with such dutiful subjects as her present 
qnes; and to what igit owing? Doubiless to 
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the considerable degree of real piety which 
exists in her. Phat religion which teaches 
obedience and subjection zlo rulers, when 
properly understood, cordially receiyed,and 
faithfully adhered to, cannot be dangerous 
for any kingdom;—that religion which pro- 
fesses Lo tee seli the dispositipnaol the citizens 
of the kingdom of heaven itself, cannot be 
unfriendly to the wellbeing of the kingdoms 
of the eatth. 

The other effectual means io counteract 
any future convulsion, is the facilitation of 
colonization. It may be doubted, as it has 

“been, whether it would be safe to permit 
European colonization here. The recent 
eonduei of the British colonists who now 
form the United States of North America, 
may scem toaflord some countenance to the 
suspicion; but il is to be feared, that thease 
who indulge such doubt, do not carry their 
examination of the’subject beyond the pale 
of the single instance of misfortune (if it 
may be so called) just mentioned, "The 
situation of the Anglo-American colonists 
at the time referred to, was very different 
from what can possibly be the case in 
India, should it ever be colonized by Bu- 
ropeans. What was there in the case of the 
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Americans to prevent their.taking the step 
they have taken? Nothing that I can see, 
unless it be the forbearance ‘of the attempt 
to:tax them without their-consent, either of 
their representatives in. parliament, or their 
own immediately? Butin India, the thick 
- population of natives would for centuries 
prove: effectual checks. to. the British colo- 
nists throwing off their allegiance to Britain, 
In America, the natives were so féyw.dnd so 
barbarous, that the British. colonists found 
' itthe easiest matterito make.room. for them- 
selves, by: driving. them into. the interior, 
Should:Europeans be permitted to colonize 
_ dhis:country; they, will be obliged to scatter 
‘themselves‘almost. throughout it; a -cireum 
stance which, must. alone: disqualify, them 
for:copying the exaiiple of the British 
North:American, colonists. Tam of opinion, 
therefore, that Europeans may be permitted 
to colonize the countr y fot only with.safety, 
_ but with great ey to: othe interests of 
Britain... 

But. avhatever might. be, said as. tothe 
safety and, propriety..of permitting. Europe- 
“ans.to colonize:the country; there canbe no 
~ doubt as. to the advantages. that: would be 
derived to.the Britieh Porinuiiont in India 
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by the colonization of it By Kast In- 
dians., 

East idian towns He dilioee al over 
the country would be salutary prevent- 
ives of the: springs of rebellion. Hf any 
such thing should evar take place, their all 
would be ‘at stake, for the preservation of 
which, they would feel it their best inte- 
resttoside with the State. Any thing brood- 
ing dgainst the Government would be as 
dangerous to themselves, And what.Chris- 
tian is there; who would not. take up arms 
in support of. a Christian Government,—a 
Government that, ¢ allows perfect liberty of 
conscience, and protects ittoo? Is there an 
East Indian who would not do this? He 
dislikes to be placed. under the galling shac- 
Jes. of.a Hindoo or & Turkish government 
and self-interest should induce him to be 
faithful to. the Government, under which-he | 
enjoys security of. property, person, and 
_conscience. He may, therefore, be depended , 
on to assist in preventing any: turmoils on 

. the part of the natives. What might take 
place two or three hundred years: liens, ‘in 
consequence of an. overgrown. population 
of Kast: Indians, it. would be. improper to 
surmise ; for if any such -thing-should tale 
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place, will it be less possible to prevent it, 
because they have colonized the gountry, 
than if they grely up to a large body, with- 
out sufficient employment to divert their 
attention from foolish and hopeless projects 
of rescuing the veins of government from 
tho hands ofa power, with whbm it would be 
rank folly to think to cope successfully, at 
any, the longest given period? ‘To prevent 
their increasing is almost absolutely impos- 
sible; oppression would only have an effeet 
the very opposite of that which it was in- 
tended to produce. Hence the only alter- 
native left to preyent theincrease of East 
Indians, is to exterminate them altogether 
from the face of the’ earth; but whether it 
would bea more prudent policy to do this, 
or to suffer their growth, and by extending 
their privileges, and permitting them to 
acquire a stronger attachment to, and per® 
manent interestin the soil, let those who are 
, concerned in the question, decide: but we 
repeat, that it is improper to surmise that 
the East Indians will at any future period, 
hear or distant, turn traitors to their king 
and country, even though they should. pro- 
pagate themselves into an irresistible mul- 
titude. Is not the country wide enough for 
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a couple hundred millions of additional in- 
habitants? Let us cast our ,eyes on the vast 
tract of country lying between Bengal and 
Behar, and even to Nagpoor, covered with 
impenetrable forests,—how easily might 
room be nade for them there! The eastern 
territories no less afford ample space for 
some millions to the south and north. With 
so much reom at command, it would be un- 
charitable to entertain the opinion, that the 
liege subjects of his Majesty would notwith- 
standing revolt. It should not be-forgotten, 
however, that so long as the aborigines con- 
tinue to exhibit “progressive” propensity to 
become enlightened, they*will always prove 
checks sufficient to crush the buds of the 
political ambition of the Hast Indians. A mu- 
tual restraint is necessary, ‘and such a re- 
straint East Indian colonization abundantly 
promises. So that) instead of three or four 
hundred years of brilliant reign, our Go- 
vernment may hope to subsist for ever.— 
Gop save THE Kine ! 7 

A Christian will be allowed to say a few 
words respecting an opinion he entertains 
of the propagation of the faith, which, he 
trusts, is ‘dearer to him than existence it- 
saelf, by the aid-of colonization. Itis his opi- 
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nion, that colonization by means of East 
Indians, -would be ‘a valuable: auxiliary to 
the spread of the gospel. In propontion as 
the Yast: Indians increase innwnber,.and 
‘distribute themselves into separate bodies 
‘in different parts of the country, as farmers, 
~&e. which they must’ in process of time do 
for want of room, itis fondly to be hoped, 
that they will feelthe need of spiritual ¢each- 
ers. Ministers. will be necessarily called 
for, and will be readily supplied by the 
Serampoor or the Bishop's’ College, or by 
the several Societies in operetign: If- these 
ministers be: evangelicat” and zealous, so 
far from: buryitig ‘their ‘talents within: the 
circumference of their respective parishes, 
‘eo, '1, Last Indian farnys, they will endeaveut 
to extend ‘their sphere of usefulness by in- 
" troducing the gospel among the sutround- 
ing heathen, Such a measure. would afford 
an ; abundant prospect of success; ‘and: what . 
more ‘than prospects do we need entertain, 
"unde? the assurance, that the drercase is the 
exclusive prerogative of our: adorable Sa~ 
viour; whose power is itresistible,: and 
whose graceisinexhaustible? What a small 
‘field is at :present-occupied by the mission- 
aries of the gospel, compared with the 
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incalculable miles of country, the untold 
numbers: of idolaters, that present them- 
selves, to our view! The “resources of the 
societies engaged in the work of mis- 
sions, are not equal to universal effort, 
Supposing, then, each village to have one 
minister, who should, if possible, sup- 
‘port himself in the same way as those to 
whom he would preach statedly, there 
would*be as many preachers as villages. 
“What extensive scope would be afforded to 
“missionary zeal !' But supposing that the — 
colonists did not. immediately. call for mi- 
‘nisters, if they tyotld only give them a wel- 
conie whenever they itinerated towards the 
“way of their farms, ‘as missionary sojourn- 
‘ars, for short seagpns, there is scarce a 
doubt but that many of thea would repeat- 
edly’ visit their ‘establishments. Jt would 
‘contribute nota little to cheer the colonists, 
thus to fall in with good Christians’ now 
and then. ' If churches be organized among, 
‘them, the ordinances of religion alse would 
in time be administered ‘to them; and thus, 
with industry prospering their’ temporal 
matters, and the travelling missionaries: es- 
tablishing them in the more important con- 
“eens of a future world, surely nothiig 
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more could be left for mortal probationers 
to desire! ‘ 

As to the advantages ihe Bast Indians 
would command over ilie aborigines, I shall 
in the first place mention the pitiful condi- 
tion of the Ulindcos, who, through dread of 
the destruction of their caste, which would 
be the utter downfall of their respectability 
in the eyes of their countrymen, and would 
at once estrange them from the ‘endear- 
ments and kind offices of their dearest re- 
latives, dare not so much as apply a razor to 
their chins, or drive a needle through a 
piece of cloti! The EagiIndians are not 
thus'circumscribed, and in a general point 
of view, would be able to compete with the 
natives in the acquisition of the comforts of 
life. But to particularize. The T[indoo 
‘dares not feed his own poultry, in conse- 
quence of which he is driven 1o the neces* 
sity of living upon fish‘and vegetables ; but 

, even in these, he finds he cannot have his 
choice, A Ifindoo must not eat turile, 
crabs, salt fish of any kind, &c. Consider- 
ing the vast demand there is of poultry, 
could the poor creatures be permitted mere- 
ly to rear live stock for, sale, what a great 
aoquisition would it not prove to the poor 
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Hindoo farmer! This, then, is one impor- 
tant branch of,domestic comfort effectual- 
ly wiped off from his booké, and the space 
will be left blank as long as Brahminic 
superstition preponderates, It is not easy 
to conceive how men can submit to be thus 
fooled. To the,East Indians, who do not 
only not scruple to touch and feed poultry, 
but also take very good care to make hearty 
meals on their flesh, this would be a com- 
plete advantage. How many of the com- 
forts of life would they not secure to them- 
selves by feeding their own poultry! The 
eggs would both afford them sutrilive food, 
and the means of increasing their stock. 
In what a variety of ways are eggs served 
up at our tables! It would be almosta 
task to enumerate them; yct not one of 
them is known to the [indoos. A com- 
mon omelet has frequently sufficed to fur- 
nish an acceptable, meal to less scrupulous 
people. Itis true, that nany Hindoos are, 
seen devouring a huge heap of rice, with 
nothing else to make it palatable but a picce 
oftamarind, cooked or burned in the hearth, 
The advantage is evidently in favour of the 
former, on the score of cleanliness and de- 
licacy. Besides which, such articles of 
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food as tamarind, acid-balls, &c. are not 
usually to be had without being paid for, 
unless begging were resorted to ; but where 
is the necessity of cither, when by feeding 
a few fowls, fresh eggs will be at hand at 
any time ? Sucoessive and regular propa- 
gation of poultry would ,supply our Last 
Indians with the most wholesome animal 
food; and if they could contriye to raise 
more than would suffice for their own use, 
the remainder could advantageously be 
disposed of for ready money. Observe 
here, that in the mere feeding and using of 
poultry, the advantages the East Indians 
would gain over the Ilindoos are four or 
five fold, viz, they would have eggs and flesh 
for food, eggs for propagation, the sale of 
superfluous stock, and the value of the stock 
itself, 
Over their Moosulman competitors tha 
East Indians would command many ad- 
. vantages, by feeding pigs, and having a 
pigsty. These the Moosulmans must ne- 
ver hope to be able to do, without the de- 
struction of their caste, and exposure to 
those misfortunes which the Hindoos would 
be thrown into by turning poulterers. In this 
article of the comforts of European life, the 
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“East Indians would have the following ad- 
vantaggs over the Moo opulnins: and of 
coursg over the majority ‘of Hindoos like- 
wise. 1. Pigs breed faster than any other 
domesticated quadruped, to a proverb ; su 
that it would secure to the Hast Indians'a 
speedy accumulation of valuable stock, and 
aprogressive emolument in consequence of 

2, A hog or pig slaughtered now and 
then, Would afford substantial food for days 
dogether to a numerous family. 3, A hog 
previously fattened for the purpose, could 
be killed to make hams and sausages of all 
kinds, which, after keeping’ enough for 
home consumption, could be disposed of 
for cash. 4. The lardalso would be anarti- 
elo of gain, and at the same time answer 
all the purposes to which ‘ghee (clarified 
butter) is applied by the Lfindoos aud Moo- 
sulmans. 5. The milk of cows, of which ghee 
is made, thus saved, could very profitably 
be applied to the manufacture of cheeso, 
which the ingenuity of our Hast Indians 
would enable them to make a liitle more 
durable and deleciable than those that go 
by the name of Bandel and Dhaka.oheese, 
md which they could of course turn to bet-* 
‘ex account. 6. Superfluous stoek could be’ 
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disposed of. And 7.'The value of the stock 
in hand would always be. consislerable. 
These two articles would give the East [n- 
dians a twelyefold advantage over the ETin- 
doos, and sevenfold over the Moosulmans ! 
If the East Indians chose a suitable site for 
their habitations, the feeding of poultry and 
swine would be attended with no expense 
whatsoever. wie 

In the next place, by having their own 
fleecy flock io a certain extent, (orto an in- 
definite extent, if desired,) the East Indians 
would secure some farther advantages over 
the Hindoos; to whom, (iu the lower pro- 
vinces,) I fancy,-a sheep is as great an abo- 
mination as a hog i8 toa Moosulman, It 
would procure a variety of food, whether it 
be inthe shapé ofa lamb or mutton. Their 
wool could either be sold unwrought, or 
spun yarn or worsted. But it could be we 
nufactured into blankets, if the East Indians 
could but take the pains to learn how to do 
it. The skins would always fetch money, so 
long as shoes remained in fashion. If they 
could contrive to make their own shoes, 
(and nothing in the trades is so easy,) what 
‘an advantage would it not afford them! 
At any rate, the skins could be sold for 
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ready money, or ready made shoes could be 
procured by bartering skins for them. Nor 
needs the fat of sheep to Be thrown away, 
as it could be appropriated to several use- 
ful purposes. We have frequently seen 
butchers feeding their Janyps with the fat of 
mutton, instead of oil. If mixed up with a 
proper quantity of hog’s lard, it would be 
very s serviceable i in preserving Bologna sau- 
sages, &eo. ; besides which, if the Bast Indians 
made their own wooden household furni- 
ture, an excellent polish mught | be made 
of the fat of mutton mixed up with sundry 
other ingredients, Morooyer,sa superabun- 
dance of stock needs not to be kept up, so 
that a portion might be got rid of in the 
market, or to tvavelling dealers in live stock, 
And in the same manner with the other ar- 
ticles, the stock in hand would be worth 
tnoney. Let the reader add these adyan- 
tages to those notiged in the two foregoing 
articles, and say on which side the adyan- 
tages lie. 

Another wholesome article to which s0- 
eiety is accustomed, is fish, which mast of 
the Hindoos who are not downright fisher- 
men are under the necessity of buying, 
This being the only animal food allowed 
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them, next to rice constitutes their princi- 
pal dish. ‘The East Indians could supply 
themselves with? it, by casting their net or 
drawing their seine in the ik: Jake, or 
river, on the bank or in the neighbourhood 
of which they might erect their habitations. 
It is not necessary that they should turn 
regular fishermen; nevertheless, by hand- 
ling their own nets, they would, avoid the 
necessity of depending upon the natives for 
supplying them with fish. 1 is the casiest 
thing in the world to make nets. 1 recol- 
lect, that at a certain time, I and three others 
took in hand‘and finished_a large net, of se- 
veral feet in length and breadth, in the 
course of 15 hours, fof the purpose of catch- 
ing flying foxes. We commenced in the 
morning, and caught our game at night the 
same day. The Ilindoos, with the excep- 
tion of the Muchhooa casic, must not vens 
ture to dry their fish ; sq that if one of thom 
should by angling take up a large fish, he 
must either throw away the best part, of it, 
distribute it among his neighbours,(by which 
he makes a virtue of necessily,) or cat the 
whole before morning, and the next morn- 
ing die of a surfeit. Thave witnessed se- 
veral instances of their falling soriously.ill 
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by gormandizing on fishes which haye by! 
some ‘fgrtunate accident heen thrown in 
their way. Lt is not commonly known how 
many of them die by eating immoderately of 
the sable-fish. Lad they the option of ci- 
ther drying a part of it, or making what is 
ealled “ tamarind fish,” there would be a 
variety of food at their command, ag well a 
saving of money, leaving the circumstance 
of dying by eating fish out of the question, 
But since the Eaqst Indians are at liberty to 
make what use they please of fish, they would 
gain farther decided advantages over their 
qualmish competitors of the Iindoo caste. - 

I have en passant mentioned the conso- 
quences the Hlindoos? and ‘T will add, the 
Moosulmans are subject to, from their ad- 
herence to a system of harassing supersti- 
tion and idolatry, by which the Brahmins. 
Have acquired an wolimited and irresistible 
dominion over thens, T will endeayour to 
throw furthor light on the subject, with a 
view to illustvate the advantages tht Eust 
Indians could command, in carrying ona 
competition with the aborigines. 

If either of the abovementioned classes of 
people have to celebrate a marriage, they‘ 
must indispensably invite all their neigh- 
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bours to partake of a feast. If they fail to do 
_it, they ave forthwith ejected from every eir- 
ele, are thenceforward regarded as infa- 
mous, and become a byeword in the place of 
their abode; and to such an extent is ill-will 
carried towards them, that the poor outcasts 
cannot prevail upon their neighbours to come 
and bury their dead for them. In short, they 
must undergo the expense of feasting them, 
orbeasolitary thing in “the world’s wide com- 
mon.” Inorder to escape all this, the Moosul- 
~ mans are pbliged to give a dinner as often 
as they have a child to circumcise, on every 
marriage thdt takes place in their house, 
and twice at least, if a death occurs, alter 
four, and again aftef forty days. The ex« 
penditure of money falls heaviest on the poor 
Hindoos, who in addition to regaling their 
‘neighbours on every ceremonial occasion, 
‘have to make munificent presents to theit 
Goor0o8\and other Brahmins. In addition 
to these, \all their religious observances or 
_ poojahs Make a continual breach in their hard~ 
earned cas, To enable them to defray such 
absurd--@xpenses, they are obliged to bor- 
row money: at an exorbitant rate of interest, 
{not at any time less than two pice per rupee 
monthly.) which ‘they frequently have: it not 
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in their power to liquidate during the rest 
of their lives., Hence we often hear them 
complain, that they are obliged to pay eight 
or twelve annas per month out of their in- 
come to theirready-moneyMuhajuns, by way 


ofinterest. To these galling fetters, thanks: 


to Christianity, the East Indians will never 
consent tosubmit: hence an incalculable ad- 
vantage ig past dispute within their reach. 


Simply: from not having the best portion of 


their gains swallowed up by yain ceremonies 
and unnecessary feastings, the advantages 
will be found to be effectually on the side of 
the East Indian colonists; wh will,in pro- 
cess of time, be by far the most successful 
cultivators of the soil?and in a condition to 
vie with the most respectable landholders 
among. their: silly, priest-ridden compe- 
titors. 

7 Again, excepting the weaver caste, wis 
are generally confined to theirlooms, (though 
some of them cultivate lands,) the Hindoos 
would be excluded from society, if they got 
up their own wearing apparel. The Moosul- 
mans-are not a whit better off. If the fe- 
male members of an East Indian’s family. 
were to undertake the weaving of cloth -for 
the use of their families, another: great ad-. 
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vantage would be gained by them over his 
circumscribed competitors. , And why may 
they not do it? Why should not the females 
of the East Indian colonist’s family be capa- 
dle of engaging in an occupation which is 
not less honorabte than the art of weaving? 
They would not surely like it to be said of 
them, that the wives of the native farmers 
were more useful than they. In Ireland and 
Scotland, in general, the fair sex lrave this 
indispensable work to perform ; and were it 
not fortheir laudable industry in this branch 
of the comforts of civilized life, we should 
probably nevér haye come todhe sight of the 
Irish linen, or plaid oof the prettiest hues 
and finest textures, that are annually import- 
ed into this country. Jt is one of the easiest 
arts, anda child of cight or ton years of age is 
equal to undertake it; it seems therefore 
welladapted to the delicate system of females, 
Excepting the stretching out the warp in the 
first instance, the whole of the details of 
weaving is performed within doors. How 
truly gratifying to the feelings of an indus- 
trious female would it be, to behold herdear 
family decently clothed by the labour of 
her own hands! What a genuine cause for 
her husband to set a due value on the pos- 
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session of such a treasure! And would not 
this naturally win his heart? to be more at- 
tached*to her? [ler children, or others con- 
nected with her, would doubtless venerate 
her interesting character, and impercepti- 
bly learn to imi her virtues. In life she 
would be a blessing to all around her, and 
death would not be able to blot out the 
grateful temembrance of self-denial and in- 
dustry from the minds of the survivors. Who 
would not admite such a person? Beauty 
leaves not a vestige of its existencé, after the 
departure of the possessor of if ; but indus- 
try leaves trophies behind, There are some 
amongst the East Indiqn females who take no 
small pains to excclin the art of making car- 
pels. Now were they to take haJfthe pains thus 
bestowed upon a piece of work which is not 
hy half so useful as weaving cloth for home 
use, they would sodn find the blessings that 
go along with choosing sorviceablo, 1 rather 
than ornamental work. An industrious dis- 
position in a wife is the most powerful encou- 
ragementio promote acorresponding temper 
in the husband; but an indolent one will 
clothe her husband with rags, to the great dis- 
comfort of her own life. A man may love an 
indolent wife, but he cannot admire her. He 
x 
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should not be éredited if he said so, as it is: 


certain he doef not speak what he thinks 
and feels. But the character of aty indus- 
trious female of the weaving class, above 
all other seculay artists, is of such an inte- 
resting nature, that the pages of inspiration 
have not failed 4o. make the most respecta- 
ble mention of it. Other daughters have 
‘done well, but thousexcellest thénf alt 1” 


, Another advantage in favour of. the East . 


Indian colonists would be* their ‘undertaks 
ing the cultivation of all sorts of grain and 
yogetables. «This the aborigines are not 
permitted ‘to, do. ‘There are certain articles 
which every, Hindoo -or Moosulman farmer 


mustnot attempt tocultivate, either from the | 


fear of expulsion froth society, or becatise 
they: have not obtained in his family from 


the time ofhis ancestors ; as the betel, for ins | 


stance, which is eanfinéd altogether to. the 
WPantee caste, It-is true, the aborigines are 
not prohibited from cultivating mustard 
seed, sesamum, castor, &e-butihe.advaniage 
tothe Bast Indians would lie in the‘manufaes 
‘turing of them into oil, whichithe formerdare 
not do, unless they beof the Koloo caste, ind 
"evena Kolooisneyeracultivatorof the mater 
aialy:he uses to promote:his trade. ‘Phe mer 
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thod qf making oil is remarkably simple; The 
mill; wlich is made of woofl ata very small 
expense, is turned by-only one ox. The pre- 
sence ofthe miller is not’ indispensable at 
the mill; he may come te it now and then 
‘for the purpose of putting a fresh quantity 
of seed into the funnel. The mustard ‘seed 
would yield him oil for culinary purposes, 
and the,Sediment (called Khullee by the na: 
tives)--would afford a necessary. article of 
food for his cattle. The sesamum likewise 
yields oil, which is applied to vatious ‘uses 
by’ the natives; to whom therefore it could 
be sold for ready money. , 'Fhese two arti- 
cles do not require tha appropriation of ex: 
clusive spots of ground, ‘The early rice, or 
ousdhan, being reaped in September, makes 
room for various articles, amongst which are 
raustard ‘and segamum. The castor is' fre~ 
quently sown on the banks of tanks, and 
in spots where nothing else could be pro- 
fitably cultivated, though more paips are 
taken ‘with it in the upper provinces, A six 


milar practice could be resorted to by the — 


East Indians, ‘ He could manufactureitinto 

what is called “ cold-drawn castor oil,” and, 

sell ‘it ds:a medicine, or make it in the com: 

mon way, by frying the seed before it is‘ put 
x2 ; 
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into the mill, which would make it a very 
good substituie' for mustard oil to feed his 
lamps with. The mustard oil thus saved 
could be sold to the aborigines to great ad- 
vantage. It is truc, that such an extent of 
land could not be spared for these articles 
of cultivation as to enable the East Indian 
colonists to keep their mills constantly go~ 
ing from the produce of them. ‘But father 
than let them stand still, they could pur- 
chase the seed from the natives, and manu- 
facture oif, which would both pay the ex- 
pense of buyéng it, leave the Khullee for the 
use of the cattle, and yield ‘some profit by 
the sale of the oil. Fn like manner, cocoa- 
nut could be procured, which of itself 
would keep several hands pretty well cins 
ployed. The oil would be extracted ; the 
shell would be cleaned for making “ hobble- 
bobbles” for the use of tho natives ; and the 

, coir could be manufactured info rope or 
cables. Moreover, the remains of the mill 
afford a very fattening article of food for 
swine. 

It would be indispensable for the East In- 
dians to cultivate their own cotton like the 
aborigines, ‘The mere cultivation of it puts 
thom on. an equal footing with the latter ; 
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bul there are other circumstances connecied 
with it, which’ would give the decided ad- 
vantage to the colonists, They should not 
sell the cotton, but get the thread spun out 
of itat home. JI do not conceive that the 
whole of the cotton produced in the fields 
of the colonists could be spun within doors. 
The surplus could be given to the native 
spinners in the neighbourhood, who would 
give thread in exchange, according to the 
respective valuation of each. The advantage 
lies in this, that whereas the nati¥e weavers 
are invariably obliged to buy their thread 
in the markets for ready, money, the East 
Indian colonist wouldshaye it fox barter ; and 
as the cotton would be the price of the sti- 
phlated quantam of threads advanced, the 
thread would bear a less value than it docs 
at the market. It is well worthy of remark, 
that a single female spinner of thread in a 
native farmer’s family, spins sufficient, and, 
more than sufficient for clothing the, whole 
family, besides procuring various domestic 
articles by the sale of superfluous quantities, 
So far as this, I trust, the Fast Indian fe- 
male might be allowed to be capable of do- 
ing: but in order to surpass the natives, they 
should have nothing more to do than weave 
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theiv own cloth. Ifukwead could, however, 
be obtained from their neighbours in ex. 
change for cotton, it would be more ‘advis- 
able to supersede the spinning department 
by engaging exclusively in the weaying 
one. . ‘ 

Wo musi not forget to notice some other 
things, which at first sight might appear un- 
important, but which would not préye'to be 
such to our colonists ; for by overlooking 
or neglecting to attend tothem, because they 
appeared trifling, they would constantly be 
subject to annoyance from their native 
neighbours, on whom they would thereby 
be obliged to depend, In the first place, 
though the purchase of plonghs, and all the 
component parts of its furniture, might be 
effected by small sums of money, aud the 
work of carpenter and smith obtained for a 
few anuas, yet much time is lost by dancing 

_ attendance on those artists for the construe- 
tion of a single plough or plough-share ; 
and aftor all, a day or two is to be spent pro~ 
bably at their shops, to get them made soon. 
Now, as to the wooden part of the work, if 
the colonists couldacquirethe commonestuse 
of the adze, they would not only make their 
own ploughs and rakes, but could cause the 
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native farmers to depend upon them. Many 
other little things could be shentioned which 
could ‘be done at leisure, both to the saving 
of small sums of money, and the riddance 
of obligation to the aboriginal artists. 

Tn addition to all these, they have the ad-: 
vantage of having excellent publications on 
improved methods of cultivation, the rear- 
ing of cattle, &e. respecting which the na- 
tives must yet fora long while remain in the 
dark, They are in this one respect, at loast 
a century behind the East Indiafis. A gva- 
‘dual introduction of improvements would 
no doubt cause the scales to bend very much 
in favour of our colonjsts. These improve- 
ments would as a necessary consequence be 
borrowed by the aborigines, avho would per- 
‘ceive the superiority of science over old 
jog-trot custom, and readily adopt the me- 
thods practised anfong thent. Before, how- 
ever, such a disposition is produced in the, 
minds of the natives, the East Indians will 
have established themselves properly in 
their business ; and if not arrived at a con- 
dition to preclude the possibility of all man- 
ner of competition with them, they will have 
been placed on a footing in which they need 
not fear any thing from the natives. 
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The East Indians ought not any Jonger to 
suffer themselyés to be deceived by the false 
appearances of things—they ought, to be 
well assured, that the road to their prospe- 
rity lies in the cultivation of the soil—they 
ought to seo the imprudence of centring 
their hopes in one point—they ought lo give 
up their false notions—they ought to despise 
the foolish insinuations of pride—threy ought 
to consider what indignities they suffer— 
what miseries await neglect—what motives 
address iMem—what fields invite them. 

Arise, then, my counirymen—“ up and 
be doing.” Let hot anothér moment be 
lost—apply with prudence, with resolution, 
with ardour, and apply yourself immediato- 
ly to the work of colonization—for there 
‘your honour, your wealth, your happiness 
lie. 
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Remarks on the present Mode of Agriculture among 
: the Aborigines. 


Inp1s, excepting that tract of country which extends from 
the Jangul Muhal to the sen south, and as far as Sreehut (dr Syl- 
het) enst, exhibits the most diversified prospects. Beyond the ex- 
tent of Youry*mentioned, there are all the varieties of scenery 
and soil wiich form the characteristics of a beautiful and inte- 
resting country. The lower parts of Bengal, however, present rv 
sameness of scenery almost throughout : its soil is notwithstand- 
ing so very fertile, that n very small portion gf trouble and 
expense would render a person's reaidence, in certain parts of 
it, charming. ‘The banks of the Ganges, og those of any other 
of the rivers with which it abounels, afford very picturesque 
sites for a person’s habitation, The western parts, owing to tho 
paucity of hands devoted to agricyftire, are oveygrown with brash- 
wood ; while the eastern parts, with some exceptions, ate ovorrit 
with reeds and high grass, and, qhuing three or four months in the 
year, are undet tvater, ‘Phe Jynteca moustnins, ns well as those 
which are situate further south, pour down a vast body of water | 
into the low countries, and deluge them to a very great oxlent. 
Li? consequence of this, the villages in those parts are built upon 
high spots of ground raised For the purpose ; and henee thore, as 
well as in the district of Lafbor, communication is out off, as it 
respects travelling on foot, The people go in bonts from oneo 
place to another, which have the appearance of islands in the 
midst of an ocean, ‘This sort of scenery is peculiar to the enstern 
parts of Bengal, The western parts, again, rise giadually, and end 
in lofty mountains, a Jittle beyond Bankoora, India, to the south, has 
much the game apponrance as the neighbourhood of Caleutta, with 
the only difference, that it is beautified-with the towering’ aspect 
of the Neelgiree and other hills, The soil, in many places, is extremes 
ly luxuriant, 1 have pnssed throngl paddy-fields in which my 
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palanquin has been almost hid, The soil of this place appears to 
me richer than any I have yet noticed, Some parts of it are tia« 
able to inundation, but such a circumatance is af, rare ocaur~ 
rence, As the traveller proceads further west, ho is charmed with 
a delightful grandeur of scenery, both during his asebnt up the 
table land of Huzareebagh, and in his descent down Sherghatea, 
where it is especially so. Excepting this portion, and certain other 
smaller oves, which it does not fall under my present provirte 
to describe, India prosents an endless forest lo view, teeming, as 
will bo rendily supposed, with wild beasts of all sorts, As the tra- 
veller ‘descends from the Sherghatee heights, and proceeds, the 
forests gradually lessen, and extensive plains open to view on all 
sides, which continuously prevail until the appronod ty a vast rango 
of hills, which I perceived to tke its rise from the great river Son 
(Sone), and pass in its progross at the back of Mirzapoor, beyond 
which I have not beon, and, probably, colonization, by means of 
Enst Indians, would not be allowed, 

Having visited many places in the Dukkhun, I cauld enlarge 
considerably on the chorographical peculinritics of them ; but, as, 
Tthiuk, the East facians would not be permitted to establish 
themselves within the dominions of the native princes that govern 
them, it would be unimportant tg do ao. I cannot help mentioning, 
however, that circumstances of the most interesting and encou- 
raging nature are to be met with throughout the Dukkhun ; and if 
colonization were sanctioned, it would, I have no doubt, prosper, 
Thore ia probably not another portion of Hindoosthan which 
Dotrays sudh signs of tho absence of ngricultural hands as this, 
Whole towns and villages have been abandoned, in consequencaof 
which, the cireumjacant countiy is acessarily reduced to desala- 
tion. This cannot be owing to thersoil ; for it appeared to me to 

. possess not only variety, but lixuriancy, to tha full extont ofa por~ 
gon's wishes. I have also visited some parta of Ourissa, which, ox- 
cepting the sen const, in genorn), or rather, all that part which lies 
between the sca const and the hills, corresponds in its chorogra+ ‘ 
phy with Midnapore. Much nseful information respecting this 
interesting portion of Hindoosthan has been offied to the pub- 
Jie by Mr. Sterling, tu his exeellent work*, It is well worthy af 
perusal, * ‘There are one or two particulms on which I entortain 
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n different opinion, especially respecting the soil of certain parts 
of it where T have been, and took down notes of a yaiety of local 
and other gircumstances. In short, ald that tract which com- 
prises, or did once compuise, the tenitories of the rajas of Khoor+ 
da, has béen very scandalously neglected ; and what might with 
proper management be made to yield a full remuneration of the 
Jabows of the cultivator, now scarcely produces sulficient to 
cdver the expense of cultivation, There are, however, creditable 
exceptions, Gurissa contains every thing almost of which any 
society can stand in need, Some parts of its scenery are truly sub- 
lime. Colonization would probably succeed as well here, if not 
better, than in any other part of Hindoosthan comprised within 
the Biisish scrsitorios, taken either in a commercial or agricul~ 
tural pointeof view. 

No country in the world has so many large rivers, and whioh 
ave so admirnbly calculated to convey to the sea the mighty 
torrents that roll down the numerous chains of mountains 
which line its northern and western boundaries, as Hindovs~ 
than, which otherwise would be uninhabitable, ‘The eastern 
parts are very low, ayd though theyg are immense rivers which 
run through them, yet they are subject to annual inundations, 
which raise the water, in somg places, twenty feet above the 
earth, On the contrary, the western parts, though they are wa- 
tered by the Damoodur, Sone, Ganges, Jumna, and a multitude 
ofdther rivera of a lesser magnitude, are yery frequently parched 
for want of suflicioncy of water. The wisdom of Providence ap- + 
pears conspicuously in this arrangement; since, had thore been 
ae much water in the higher parts as is met with in the nether, 
the consequence would be, Ghat wheat, one of the natural produc~ 
tions of those parts, and in yhich these inhabitants have been, 
fvony their first immigration into them, accustomed te live, would 
fail, and thus oblige them to abandon them, Rice, which is easien, 
of digestion than wheat,—some may not agree in this pinion, 
on the other hand, is properly placed in abundance in a part of 
the country which is much hotter. Here, therefore, is an abun- 
dance of water to assist its growth and fruitfulness, Wheat,' which 
does not require so much moisture as rice, is, therefore, with pros 
pricty most attended to in the western parts, In the southern parts, 
it is vory rvomarkable that there is not eyen an equal proportion 
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of rice and whent cultivated, ‘Ihe lator would certainly seem to 
be mare gungenial ta them, frort the seurcity ef water in dt; but 
why the preference is given to the former, I do uot feel poysell com 
potent to hazard an opinion. 

There is not a rivor in the Dukkhan which can be Compared 
to the Gunges, Most of the rivers havo scatcely any water during 
the hot scason, ‘This local incapacity (if J may be allowed the 
uso of the expression) of the Dukkhan, a3 well as of the weatech 
parts of Uindoosthan, is, however, parlly remedied cy largo sheets 
of water, which may be called lakes, which collect in diferent 
places, and by the deep pits or wells which aro dug for the 
purpose of supplying the requisite irrigation, The multitude 
of small rivers, in Bengal, which never dry up, savo afl that trou~ 
ble to its inhabitants which those of the other parts already men- 
tioned have. In many places of it, however, much injury is done 
to the crops for want of wator. If proprietors of oxtensive estates 
wore to cause large tanks or canals to be dug at proper dis- 
tances all over such parts as are subject to drought, tha evils 
sustained from jt would bo avoided. Jt is true, that many of 
them ave in the habits of.getting tanks aug; but they are 
usually intended to supply the need of pilgrims : henee they are 
mostly found by the sides of high-ronds, A multiplicity of tanks 
would have the advantage of oncentrating the water in the event 
of inundations, and thereby in a great measure of proventing 
the interruptions to which, from. this cause, the cultivators tre 
uswally subject, and also afford a ready supply when drought 
may prevail, Lincks and lacks of rupees have Leon expended 
jin making banks on the sides of rivers, in order to prevent frum 
dation, [nd thesa vast sums beer appropriated to the dige 
ging of large tanks or canals, itayould: certainly havo bean 
attended with better resulta, What, on this plan, would be lost 
in ground, which these tanks would oceupy, would be niara than 
covered bf rescuing large crops from total failure, owing to the 
present intndations on the one hand, and droughts on the other, 
These reservoirs might bo so situated us to have communications 
with the small rivers, in order to provide against tho insulubrious 
effects of stagnant waters, ‘Uhere are extensive Jhoels, or Julas, 
gil oyer the country, which oecupy more land than they onght to 
be siffered to do. Tho middle part of them should be dug deeper, 
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which would prevent swamps, and much land would be recovered 
by their respective owners by this means. . 
Lamenthbly deficient as the state of things is, and considering 
also the inadequate pains they take to improve their lands, the 
people conitive to manage their cultivyations well enough. In the 
western provinces, and in the Dukkhun, generally, the farmers 
sink deep pits or wells, some of which are filty or sixty feet deep, 
{rot which they draw up water, cither in iron yeasels or leathern 
bags, for the pugpose of irrigation, Ihave not scen the former used 
in the western provinces. ‘Two oxen or bullocks are indispen« 
sable at each of these wells, according to the native method, when 
they wish to take up water. ‘The leathern bags, or the pukhalees 
(the name of, the iron vessels), are lowered down into the wells 
by means of & rope, which passes over a small wheel, supported 
either on two posts or earthen pillars, which is turned by the 
oxen, and draws up the vessel again: by this means one pair of 
cattle are ble to inigate about thee beeghas of Jand a day, 
Thia, however, is the highest rate of the powers of he native cat« 
tle, owing to tho little care taken of them, and the littl food 
they got to ent, Oyr East Indiang, if they could not pitch 
upon more favourable sites, could outdp the nntives in the ir 
rigation of their lands by the use of tread-wheels, to be turned by 
tattoos thrown into them, or by weights on the principles of clock« 
work, The application of the Istter to a variety of other uses 
woutd save na. little expense and labour 3 apd as they are simple 
in their construction, they could be done for a trifle, and expedi- 
tiously, I would recommend that every two beeghas of land bo 
fumished with a deep well, In some places, it would bo necassa~ 
ry to havo one forench beogha ; and even should the ground be 
ever go low, they should still bave wells, unless large tanks could 
be dug at certain distances, in which case, the water should ba 
carefully prosorved, and not suffered, ag is commonly the case, to 
run out through wide openings left at two ends, where there are 
ghats for the accommodation of travellers, ‘These tanks, cleared 
out every third year, would have their depths, and the purity of 
their water preserved; and the corrupt or putrid earth aocumu- 
lated during that time, being throwa into the field in proper 
quantities, would enri¢h the soil for two or throe years, Suchin sort 
of manure ig fay superior to tho dung of animals, orf any thing 
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olse that Iam acquainted with, These tanks should be kept clear 
of weeds, and well stocked with fish, which, while they would afford 
the colonists very oxcellent food, would by their mgvements pro« 
veut the water from stagnating, Each tank thus taken oure of 
would supply a plentiful Irrigation to 100 beeghas of-land, pro-! 
vided it be made of a suitable size, 

I have alrendy hinted, that the country, and, indeed, almoat 
every district, aifords a varicty of soils. It comprises loam, sefd, 
chalk, and different degrees of admixture of cach.s There are cers 
tain, and some of them extensive, spots, which ave impregnated 
with iron ore, and other mineral substances that are inimical to 
the growth of certnin articles, The only way, of course, to turn 
them to account, wotld be to allot them to stehgthings os avo 
suited to their nature, that is, such things as may jrossibly grow 
upon such ground, Simple as this advice may appear, it never oc~ 
cis to the poor natives. Each tribe is allowed to cultivate 
certain things only; and as they can thrive on certain soils only, 
the lands in which they fail aro forthwith abandoned as uscless, 
Honce the many ynoultivated tracts of country called na layug 
outeet, which we behold. -If whent, rice,,or sugar-cane will not 
yrow there, the farmers gre quite nonphissed, and take no further 
pains with them, There was nspot of ground at Hooglee which 
rsobody would take up, on account of the avil, which was sandy. I 
sook it up, and with very little trouble made it to yield almost 
avery thing that is cubivated in the country, to the great surjfrise 
of my neighbours. In the district of Burdwan, T observed that 
tho natives manuretl their paddy fields with big clods of hardened 
clay, which they bring from the beds of ahalfow ponds, and whinh, 
as they laid them under no neveasty of digging them up, being 
natarally cracked into large cakes (so to spoik) by the heat of 
tho sun, and being very loose, they had only to take up, and 
carry ther wherever they pleased. Ln every ather place that I am 
acquainted with, the farmers east a few baskets of decomposed 
Jung, mixed with ashes, and a variety of such rubbish as thoy daily 
aweep into a place hollowed for their reception, close to their ha» 
ditations, ‘Ihe quantity is, however, yory inadequate ; for I scl- 
Jom saw more than twenty baskets full thrown into exch beegha 
of land, and even this had moro of rubbish than dung in it, ‘Phe 
scautiness of the lntter is owing to the large quantities which ara 
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reserved for fuel, which they make into small round cakes, and 
slick up on the mud walls or tatees which surround their dwell- 
ings, or on the ground, for the purpose gf drying ; after which, 
they either take them to the market to sell, or keep them for their 
own uso, to cool their victuols with, Much dung is also lost by 
their neglecting to collect them soon enough, which is thus ayf 
fered to be destroyed by worms and white ants, Hence they are 
never able to manure a piece of ground afresh for every expected 
crop. They havg scarcely any idea of improving the soil, and if 
they had, their well known indolence would prevent their doing 
it. Ifthe ground will yield by mere ploughing and sowing, well, 
~—if not, we cannot help it,” would appear to be the maxim of 
every native farmer with respect to agriculture, 

Their impjements of husbandry are of the same fushion as exist< 
ed a couple of thousand years ago, and uniform all oyer those parts 
of the country which Ihave visited, Their ploughs are so very 
small and vickety, that one would suppose they could not turn up 
a dozen yards of earth; but their cattle, being inured to the 
drudgery, enable them to do more with them than their feeble. 
ness would promise, As they usyally cofimenco ploughing 
when the ground has become hard, all that they ean do, at 
the first ploughing, is to drag the plough along almost over 
the surface of the earth,—an iftconvenicnce*which could easily 
be avoided, by going to the field a Yew days before the earth is 
hartlened too much, ‘The preSent mode of ploughing involves 
a deal of unnecessary labour, both to men and beasts, and 
verifies tho adage, “ Lnzy folks take the most pains,” If you 
ask them, “ Why havo you not commenced ploughing sooner }” 
the anawer is, «I waited fpr the rain to soften the ground,” 
And why,” if you rejoin, “slid you not do it before it beeahe 
so hard?” * Nobady elso did it,” is tho answer. Now if our 
East Indian colonists would but just do what nobody else does, 
in addition to what they do, is there a shadow of douhs that they 
would do better than the aborigines ? P 

Tho time thus lost, would almost suffice for an extraordinary 
crop. But, as I was observing, the plough does not penetrate the 
earth more than three inchos, If they attempted to elevate the 
slia(t a couple inches higher than usual at tho first ploughing, the 
share would become a little more perpendicular, .and run twd 
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or three inches deeper into the gromd ; but then tho plongl 
would «0 to pieces, or the oven would fill down, Acgording te 
the present mode, therefore, a piece of groutid is not fit for sowing 
before it has been run through by inches in depth, at Teast five 01 
six times, backwards and forwards, and transversely or crossways,. 
Jt frequently happens, that they are obliged to wait for rain se 
Jong, that when it at length comes, such torrents are poured 
down, that the water is knee deep in the fields evo they Iffive 
been once ploughed, Now if they wait till thesvaters ava dried 
up, it would probably be the loss of ona season, a4 successive 
showers might make, things only worse, ‘They are, therefore, ob- 
liged to subject their poor cattle and themselves to the inconvo« 
nience of ploughing in the water. When the landg heve Iteen pro- 
perly puddled, thay transplant the young rice plant? there from 
Abed in which they have beon previously reared for this purpose. 
This process is observed in reference to the Amun dhan. As to 
the Aoos dhan,this crop must be lost if there is not rain, as they 
seldom or never tnko the trouble to irrigate their lands, [have 
frequently remarked, that the cattle of the natives are pulled down 
the third year, “ ° 
Their ploughs are made of the babla, or acacia tree, and costs 
about eight aungs, including -the ploughshare, and the rest 
of the furniture belonging to it, The share is about six inches 
in length, and two inches in breadth, and as thin rlmosg ay 
a wafer, When much work is to be accomplished, it requires 
- to be tken to the blacksmith once n wack, The other parts 
of the plough are of wood, and, as £ havo before observed, vury 
slender, ‘The cattle aro so much used to this machine, that tify 
eveep along very much at their easG, insomuch that a Ind of 10 
years of age is frequently seen mafiaging them with much con- 
- venience, Nowithstanding all this, a pair of good cattle are able 
to plough at one time from 10 to 12 beeghas of Innd with ense, 
They might be made to do more, and with loss fatigue, were 
they not plonghed with at midday*, 
After two or three days, they very properly repont the plough 
ing of ench spot, during which interval they go to such as are yet 
unplonghed. By this method time is allowed for the last plough« 


* See for further semarks On this point, the body of the Esuny, ps 63« 
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ed spots to evaporate, and the moisture of their clods to bo ab- 
sorbed by the air; but they return ere the clods ave rendered 
too hard +6 be verluced to dust, They, hewaver, ustally coms 
metice so late, that they have not time sufficient to break the 
Moda, cithey because the rains have made them too soft, or 
the drought too bard. In either case, it hurts the enttle 
fnuch, If the ground is moist, it galls their shoulders ; if 
toomhard, it injures their hoofs, and does not fail to make 
the men smart considerably, Some articles of cultivation, such 
as tobacco, rdish, &c, require much ploughing ; but were they to 
commence it immediately after the last crop of rice has been 
reaped, and if an intermediate one could not be gained beside, 
the turning up of the earth betimes, would have the effect of ex- 
hausting the, Soil of all its evil qualities, ‘and render successive 
ploughings ensy. 

The harrows which they use are of a piece with their ploughs. 
These aro nothing more than small bamboo ladders, constructed, 
like all their other useful implements, in the simploat and rudest 
manner, They are of various lengths ; 2 piece of bamboo being 
split in two, four or five thinner pieces, of the Ichgth of a cubit or 
so each, are infixed into them cross Mays, aud made fast al the 
ends by ropes, ‘Ihe ladder thus prepared is united to tha yoke 
by means of another rope of the lewgth of five, six, or seven feet, 
and dragged by a couple of oxen, while a man stands on it, both 
with, a view of giving Weight to, and guiding it, The use of this 
michine is too well known to need to be m&ntloned: it is seve« 
yaltimes, for successive days, carried backwards and forwards ovor 
the ploughed ground before the clods are reduced to dust; nor 
evdh then, for very frequently a great many of them are observed 
lying unbroken all over the fd. If the spiky roller were intro-y 
duced into the country, what a tent of time and labour might be 
saved! ‘This boon is probably reserved for the Eust Indians, 
The harrows intended for smoothing gardens, and spaces under 
topes of trees, are smaller, which is frequently the case, ag ginger 
and tarmerick are commonly planted in the latter of those de« 
aoriptions of ground, where they not only thrive best, but tha 
eurth nbout the roots of tices, being in consequence of their be- 
ing planted there, loosened, tends to accelerate their growth, and 
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make them fruitful, A new harrow is usually mado once every 
yenr,@t a yery trifling éxpénse, 

I need not take ufp the reader's time with deseyiptions of the 
other few implements of husbandiy in use among the natives, such 
aa the hoe, scythe, &e. as they me to be seen Jn the posseasion at 
every Malee in town, They may be mentioned, should the ya~ 
rious articles of cultivation to be treated of require it, T cannot, 
however, omit inviting the attention of the Enst Indfans, iprthis 
place, to the fact of tle richness of the soil of Indin, which, with 
such imperfect tools and such insufiicient labour, enables its in« 
habitants, where other local circumstances do not prove dewi- 
mental, to live comfortably. 

The following are some among the articles’ which gceupy, in 
their cnltivation, the principal attention of the ngyiculturists of 
this country. 

Rice or Paddy, of which there are innumerable species, is the 
grand staple commodity of Bengal, Ourissu, and the Dukkhun, as 
wheat is of the western provinces, The cultivation of this article 
may be divided into three crops, i, e. the aman, the aoos, and the 
boro. The aoos Is uniformly cultivated, in Bengal, the western 
provinces, Ourlssa, and the Dukkhun, first. Lts cultivation com- 
mences in tie months of April and May. I have already noticed the 
method of ploughing udopted Tor thé rearing of this article. Tho 
next thing attended to is tht seattering of the seed, after which no« 
thitig further is done until the growth of gi grass, &e, vendors weeding 
necessary, 'Nhis is ‘effected cither by employing day labourers, or 
by fosming a compact amongst themselves, the cultivators, to weed 
each other’s fields jointly by tums, The’ aoos erop is reaped in 
August nnd September, The straw,obtained from this arop is feo~ 
“konud to be gross, and, notwithatanding i it is supposed to ba infuri- 
ous to the enttlo which are fed with 1, itis nevertheless done ; and 
the sale induced, by pirchases for this purpose, goes a great 
way to pay the giound rent. This erup never falla into the hands 
of the Muhajun, according to a stipulation previously mado: the 
yest stare a diferent fate*, and usnally suffices to affurd the farm- 
ers food until the amen orop is gathered, Of late, great quantities 
of aoos land is appropriated to the cultivation of indigo, which, 
liowever it may contribute td emich the individual and promote 


* Soo body of tho Essay, chap, Pincticnbility of Colonization. 
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foreign cominorce, has had the effect of raising the price of cara 
to a rate extremely prejudicial to the comforts of the community, 
This opinion might be,established by the fapt, that rice is cheapest 
where the cultivation of indigo haa not been attempted, In some 
\places, sesgmum, cotton, and some other articles are cultivated in 
the aoos landa ; but this is not the general practice. 

After the aoos, the amun is most frequently sown, which yields 
tha,orop thet constitules the stay of the people, and a general 
failure of which inevitably produces a famine. This vas the case, 
it will be fresh in the memory of many, in the year 1808, or there~ 
abants, when the rice, in general use among the natives, was sold 
at 10 seers for the rupee. The best crops are obtained in tho 
lowest lands, shallows or jullas, which retain their moisture long- 
est s—rwherg,” however, this disadvantage is felt, that they cannot 
be appropriated to the cultivation of any thing else, after the rice 
Ins been gathered; and when, as they ave very subject to it, a 
greater quantity of water than usual collects in them, that it does 
not dry up in time, it destroys the crop. It has been xalculated that 
only qne crop in three years is venlized from thea. When it does 
succeed, I have known instances when cach Geegha of land has 
yielded ypwards of sixteen maunds of fice, 

. After the lands have been sufficiently ploughed, they are suffers 
ed to lie in that state until thoarains havo le& several inches of 
water in the beds, which’ have littla banks raised on all sides of 
tham to prevent the water fromaunning out, When the earth is 
beoome quite soaked, the beds aye puddled*by another ploughing, 
and the harrow drawn aver them to level them, the water still con- 
tinning, n8 before, 4 few inches high. Now the paddy plants are 
r&hoved from the higher beds, where the seed hal been sown, to 
them. ‘They ayo planted in Y tufts af two or three, at small din 
tancas apart from cach othet, Some species of the amun rice 
plants, when they are grown to 9 certain height, are mowed, or 
cropped, almost down to the roots, with bad to thicken the 
bushes, and thereby to seaure a richer crop. To effect this, the fur- 
mavs drive their cattle into the field, by whom the requisite opera- 
tion is soon accomplished, and more ; for they tread down many of 
the plants so much, that they never revive again. Tho greatest 
part, howvaver, answer their expectations. The other species of 
this rice ara not sufered to be thus exposad to the tecth of thes 
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aattle, Tho amun doos not require weeding, in such places where 
tho wyter is suffered to continue on tho beds throughout the sea- 
son. ‘Phe husbandmen commence reapingin Octuber, and finish 
in December, After the paddy bag been cut, it is left on the beds, 
if thore is no water, for some time ; if there is, it ix vonioyed tof 
higher spots, and ere long conveyed to the Uneshiug-floors, where 
the grain is aithor buaten out of the stay by being dashed againat 
planks, o1 trodden out by cuttle, which though it 1s the enigiest 
mothod, injures the straw more than tho other, by rendering then 
unht for covering the reofs of huuses. ‘They answer (or feeding 
vattle ; ina country, however, where there is no lack of pasturage, 
such a use of the straw is a material loss to the husbandmen ; for, 
could the separation be effected without hurting the straw, A it might 
be carried to the towns, and sold for good sums of ready monoy, 
By calculation, it appears to me, that the straw produce of one 
beegha of tolotable land, would more than discharge one whole 
year’s vent of it, In fact, thore is not any thing in their agriculture 
which fulls urder observation, that does not carry with it some 
proofs of the wiet of cnorgy and judicious management among 
the natives, - 
fu some places, before the amun avrivés at perfection, ponse, 
&e, are strown on the fidlds, without ploughing, of course, which 
grow up simultancously with the paddy, and which, afler tho lat- 
ter has been reaped, affords most useful erop to the husbandman. 
They are not injured ia the lease by being trad upon daringsthe 
time the paddy is euf, and they neither require weeding, nor any 
othar process attendant on the cultivation of other things. ‘They 
are plucked up when they have reached perfection, and the grain 
separated by being trod under foot of cattle, ‘Pho most useful a bp, 
Yowever, next to the rice, is niustard, Wn article of great conaitinps 
tion, which in many places, anoceuds the tice, both aooy aud 
amun; most commonly the former, and the latter only when the 
crop is garlier than usual, the earth moist enough to admit of 
an easy plonghing, and water sulliciently noay and abundant to 
afford plentiful inigation, ’ 
{tis worthy of vemark, that though the lands in tho eastern 
parts of Bengal me lowest, and subject to tegulae annual inundas 
tions, and though, in general, only ong crop of any kind of grain 
eda obtained om them, yet rice ig cheaper there by far than ¢lsc- 
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where*, In consequence of there being only one crop, the rent of 
ground there is slso much less than any where else; and jn some 
of the districts, the Zumeendars charges no rant for a piece of 
ground whiéh has never been cultivated, until it has been brought 
y iuto a cultivable state: after which, for the first year, one or 
two annas is charged per beegha, per annum, A Iand under tha 
circumstances to which it has now been brought, goes, in different 
digricts, by differont names, ‘The second year the rent is doubled ; 
and the third year, which establishes the futute rate, an amount 
soldom exceeding 8 ans, per beegha is levied. Towards the Jungul 
Muhals, Midnapoor, some parts of Oorissa, and nearly throughout 
tho Dukkhun, the average amuunt of juma cannot be said to be 
more, Towards Poorneen, Deenajpoor, Rungpoor, Latoor, it is 
much the sfune, In Burdwan, Hooglee, Choubees Purgunuh, 
Nudea, Moorshedabad, and other contiguous districts, the juma 
per beegha is seldom less than 1 iupee, in general 2 iupees, and 
very frequently 3 and 4 rupees per annum, OF couse, the East 

Indian colonists should avoid these places. ? 
+ With the process of cultivation and its circumAantials, connect- 
ed with the 4070, which is the last crop of rice, f am not thoroughly 
acquainted, and will*therefore pass Myer it with only one remark, 
tho result of the only particular which lms fallen under my obser- 
vation ; viz, in some of the moge eastern districts, this rice is 
planted in tho latter end‘of December, usually on the shallow 
bapks of rivers, I saw thom ja muny places on both banks of 
the rivers, Mogna, and Bruhmapootrn, Lt is reaped in these 
places, and muat be tho case, in other places also, in May and 

June, 

*The article that, next to rice, ocenpios tho principal share of 
the native husbandman’s attention, ig the Cupas or cotton, ‘The 
Jands appropriated to it need fhore ploughing than those in which 
paddy issown, ‘The seed is scattered without any aim at regifla- 
vity or order, in consequence of which, the plants in sore places 
grow too thick Logether, whilst in others very thin, In stich places 
as they are too thick, they are thinned by plucking ont somo of 
the plants. This inconvenience is, indeed, felt in the cultivation 
of all the smaller giains which do not require transplantation ; and 
if the instrument or machine which is used in England, and in va- 
* Adl tho three kinds of rice mentioned above, are cultivated there.-Eo. + 
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rious parta of the continent of Europe, for the purposo of scntier- 
ing scegja, was introduced here, it would be avoided, and much ad- 
vantage experienced, May not this boon alsodave boen reserved for 
the Enst Indians* ? ‘ 

Much injury is sustaingd by the cotton, from want of sufficient ( 
rain on the one hand, and excess of hail on the other, When the 
Jattor is too abundant, the cotton crop totally fails, The cotton is 
sown in September, immediately after the aoas crop, and is fitto 
be gathered about April, which is generally done, by women and 
childron. 'The seeds are disengaged from the cotton by moans of a 
pair of rollers turning in opposite directions; after which it is 
marketable. 

‘There are two sorts of cotton, Desce and Soortee. ni latter, 
afew of which I once planted along a hedge, is peréqnial » They 
attained to the height of J0 feet; and each bush, which consisted 
of thrae or four plants, yielded about a pound of very superior cot« 
ton. It scams unnecountable, unless it be with a view to gain a crop 
of rice before i4, why, of the two descriptions of cotton, the latter 
should be chiefly cultivated by the farmers of this country. After 
my plants had ceafid to bear, I cut them down to the ground 5 but 
ere long fresh plants shot up‘from the roots,‘and bore cotton which 
was not inferior to the first ovop. J. followed up this plan for three 
successive years, with similar remit, Inthe fourth your they bore 
less, which I attuibute to tha little attention I had paid to them ; 
and, indoed, they ultimately died eway, as [ had conged to takeany 
further trouble about Chem, 

The sugar-cane is another article, which may bo ineluded in 
the staple commodities of Uindoasthan, that purtakes a portion 
of the prima attention of the native cultivator, recording to whdbo 
practica, the land, on whigh it is réared, does not require more 
ploughing than the Innds of the mlicles of which I haya already 
apuken, ‘Tho upper end, or the most leafy part of the plants, hav- 
ing been lopped off the foregoing year, and having been preserved 
fresh in Wat heds or excavations, either on the banks of ponds o¢ 
othor moist places, are taken up in the month of March follawing, 


* Dr. Carey, in his judicious address on the subject of this Appendix, pubs 
Nehed in the Let No, of the Quarterly Sortes of tha Friend of India, strongly 
yecommends improvement in the implements of tho husbandry of this coun~ 

etry, and the introduction of European oncamLn, 
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and out into pieces of about the length of six inches, each of whict 
usually contains four or five eyes or embryos of the futurg stalks 
and, in Yhnt state, @bliquely planted, closed together, in othe: 
moist beds, and covered over with straw or some such thing, tc 
shelter tham from tho heat of the sun, When the eyes begin to sen¢ 
forth stalks, and the cuts to take root, thoy ate removed into th 
fields prepdred for their reception, where they ate planted in rows 
tloge feet apart from each other, and, to prevent failure, in pais, 
At the roots of,the plants, or about them, some of the sediments 
of the oil mill, which they suppose to possess the property of pre- 
venting white ants destroying them, are scattcied, The spaces 
between tho plants, which by this time are a couple feet high, ai 
twice plgughed up without doing them any harm : after thia the 
Jands are ogcasionally i irrigated ; and as the plants grow higher ang 
higher, the lowest leaves, which begin to decay, are wrapped round 
the’ bushes to which they belong, with a view to prevent them 
from falling down, and to keep off insects, The sugar-cane ic 
fit to be reaped in Septomber : only those, howevgy, cut it so eav- 
ly who take the canes for sale to the bazar ; thdse who manufac. 
ture sugar, leave the canes standing till Noveaber, It has been 
calculated, that a beégha of sugar-chne, cultivated by means ol 
day-labourers, costs from 50 to 60 rapeds, which, we may reason« 
ably suppose, is nearly the amouat realized bythe farmer, when 
hepultivates and manufacttires the sugar himself, ! 

The indigenous cane is of twe sorts, the gicen and the purple. 
Tho former has more juice, but the, latter ts sweetor, and valued 
more than the former, Of late, a gigantic species of tlie purple 
sugar-cane has been introduced, probably from the Carnatic, which 
18 oultivated chiefly on the eqstern bnks of the [foogles, in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis, This species yields, compary- 
tively, leas Juice than cither of the others; but its magnitude would 
demand the preference, As yet, Iain net aware that’s sufficfont 
quantity of it ia cultivated to admit of manufacturing Sugar out 
of it: if lt were, I hve no reason to doubt that it would yield as 
good sugar as any of the others, They are biought to the bazars and 
markets of Calcutta, and sold in their natural state, Moistiands inva« 
rinbly create worms in the sugar-cane. High spots, therefore, are 
uaually selected for their cultivation ; not however too high, for that 
again prevents their arriving at a tolerable height, though they are, 
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not the less sweet or delicate for being shorter than they would 
otherwige be. The wrhur, to which they ascribe the vivtue of 
keeping ‘out vormin, is ganerally sown roundd he augar-cane fields, 
Jackalis, foxea, hures, and poreupines do considerable damage, in 
some parts of the country, in the eano fields, * 

Yo the above may be added, the plantain, « very useful article, 
and the eullivation of which deservedly oecupics mitch of the 
care and attention of the farmor. ‘Phe following ave the differgat 
species which are cultivated of his fruit. The chumpa, the cheenee~ 
chumpa, the muriwan, the chatganee, or, as it is called by the Bates | 
galees, chatin, the ramkela, the kuchkela, the kuthalee, and the 
decjakela, which derives its nomenclature from the great quautity 
of stones, of the size of a peppercorn, that arg in them, and 
for which reason it is not only reckoned to be indiffevope, but oul. 
tivated to a very small extent ;-in general only a few bushea ra 
planted in each field, and that not so mneh on account ofthe 
frnit os the leaves of it, The rambela, the prettiost and best flas 
youred, is nevea,cultivated by the Sarmers : those that are to be 
met with are ial the gardens of respectable individuals. Ita 
not being cultivate! by tho farmers is owing to superstition, it bes 
ing one of those things, the dhltivation of wifich baa never obtain- 
ed among their ancestors and the departure, therefore, from thia 
ancestorial practioa, or rather, son-practice, would involve a di- 
rect violation of one of the maxims which has received credit 
among them, that they must do wothing, or it is dangerous to glo 
any thing, which theit‘ancestors have not done, It is abvious, 
however, that this superstition is wearing away fast; and many 
things which havo bean introduced by foreigners into the country, 
and which the natives have wet sorapled to adopt, might be mefx 
tinned in confirmation of this assertion; but T conceive it is une 
necossnty.A single bunch of the raffkela, fotches more in the bax 
zavthan half'n dozen of any other species, 

Tho murtwan is generally believed to be the native of Dhaka; 
but there is reason to suspect it is not the caso 3 it is more prow 
bable that it comes from a country ofits own name, Martaban, 
The shell of this plantain, which is very thick, rotuing a considers 
vble portion of the green colour, even when quite ripe: if, however, 
they are kept in straw, which is sometimes done for the purpose 
of ripening thom, they become perfectly yellow. ‘Iho Mavouvr of it 
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appronches much to that of the ramkela, When it is ripe, it bes 
comes too soft, and when not quite ripe it is very astringent: these 
defects; if they will be so called, however, sfe compensated for by 
the ngieenblehess of its taste. It is not cultivated in the interior 
Yor the country : the few bushes of it which we ace, are in the gare 
dens pnd fields, in tho immediate vicinitic? of Calcutta, usually on 
both banks of the river, it is rarely to be met with in the bazar, 
theggh not so scared as the ramhela. 
te chumpa, of both species, is very common ; the bazars teem 
with it, Ihave seen bunches of it so very large, as to require two 
“eoolees to carry one of them. When ripe, it has a very agreeable 
yellow colour, and pleasant flavour. This, as well as the deeja= 
hela, willgroy and thrive any where, and that almost without any 
manner of ewture, The chumpa is also not cultivated in the interi- 
a Vliv'chatganee is yollow when ripe, and much larger than any 
of the species yet noticed, excepting the beejukela. It is cheap, and 
probably on that account the natives give it the preference to 
tlfose already mentioned. In some reapects, far lined to think, 
it is better than the chumpa; but then it 1egfires a longer time 
toripen, and very oftep, though the shell is quite yellow, the pulp 
is disagreenbly astringent. [u the cold season, the pulp is full of 





lumps of a hard cpusistence, which render it both uneatable and™ 


unwholesome : it is best daring, uf, hot season.” ‘The huthalee (80 
terfhed from the fancy of the natives,“which resembles its taste to 
that of the Rathal, jack,) is cultivated all be the country, and in 
the largest quantitics, but yery unaceountably ; for the chumpa is 
far superior, and bears an equal, and more than equal number of 
finits, ‘The Ruthalee, in consequeyge efits abundancy, is the 
cheapest, Lhave often seen kpwards of twenty sell for one pice, 
When it is sufleved to arrive 1 perfection, it might be allowed Uo 
possess a8 vich a flavour as either the chumpa or chatgunee hala: 
some give it the preference, The great mart for this, as well as 
reveral other species of the plantain, is Bydbatee, The muditudes of 
boate that are Inden with it for the Calcutta markets would scarcely 
uppoar credible. These are generally green, but they are afterwards 
ripened by artifichel means, Great quantities are also exported to 
the above-mentionedimarkets from Chakda and Sookh Sagur, 

Tho kuchkela, which is never suffered to get ripe, is most priz~ 
ed by the natives, on account ofits being adapted for use as a en. 
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é 
linary vegetable. The fielda exhibit this and the last mentionod 
species in the greatest abundance, ‘The huchkela is of two spo- 
cies, vie triangular, whijch, though less in sige, and contiining lesa 
edible substance, is better in quality than the ollfer, whieh is 
peatangalar in shape, ‘The huchkelu is one of those few articles 
of food which their cireumsciibing religion allows the Tindooa 
the yse of, J am of opinion that it is a very valuable finit, ag it 
may be used ju lieu of bread, if properly prepared ; though where 
wheat is procurable, [ would give bread the prelerepoe, They taste 
well, both when Hied and dressed up with fish curries, or in other 
such shapes: in short, it is a very wholesome vegetable, ‘The 
bunches these trees bear are by no means so large as those which 
those of any of tho other speoies bear; but the fruips aro larger: the 
largest ones I have seen, measured nearly a foot in length, and two 
inches in diameter, : 

‘Tho grounds selected for the cultivation of the article, the dif- 
ferent species of which I have just been briefly describing, ave ra- 
ther elevated, Sud such ay have lain waste for some time, or have 
had a deep cat, dug out of old tanks, spread over them. 
Thave not known @single instance of land, intended for it, manure 
ed by any other means; and unless a fresh coat of earth is thrown 

%n the field, it never thfives mora than four yenrs on the same 
spot. After the Ground has bén indifferently ploughed a couple 
times, the young plants are get in regular rows, at the distance of 
eight or nine fect frdin each other, which is done between the 
months of May and September, but chiefly in the last month, be« 
cause at that time the superfluous upsets are dug up to make room 
for those which are to yemain about the parent tree, If too many 
sprouts are permitted to reinvin mhout the paront, they ngver 
Lequire a proper size, and consequently bear but indifferent frait : 
moreover, the parent tree is considerably injmed, Only two 
of the upsets, ono on each side of the parent, are therofore 
suffered to remain. As one tree never bears fruit more than once, 
it is cut down after the fruits have come to perfection, OF the four 
years in which tho plintain is cultivated on one spot, the products 
of the second and third years are best: in the fourth yenr its qun~ 
lity begins to decline, After the tree that has borne fruit is cut 
down, the root of it is suffered to remain in the ground ull the 

“month of October, when the earth is ploughed up, und the roots dug 
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up. In the month of August, the earth is scraped away, by means 
of & hoemr Rodalee, from about the foot of the plant, andapktced 
in mounds in, the middle of the space between each row, and re- 
placed in its former position some time afterwards. ‘ 
' Thereis’scarcely a part of this plant iy is not turned tp soma 
useful purpose or other by the natives, 1, ‘Tho fruit; the uses , 
of which need no mention, 2. The tore leaves ; whieh ‘ ‘ups 
ply %he place, first, of plates and dishes:—hence plates and dishes, 
and even cups Sind saucers, of all descriptions, whether made of 
stone, metal, earth, or wood, are called pottro, which isthe name, 
in the native language, of leaves in general. Secondly, of paper, as 
the papyras which grew on the banks of the Nile supplied the 
place of 1 toah® Bgyptians, &c,—hence letters, &c. are called pot 
tro, At present, the use of it for the purposes of writing is confine 
*etl to schools ; but it is not at all unlikely, that before the invention 
of paper it was more general, And thirdly, of covering or envelopo 
to various articles, such as sugar, salt, betel, flowers, &c,’ for which 
purpose it is brought into the market nay divided, and 
rolled up in bundles containing twenty pied#s each, On this 
head it may be remarked, that the practice of divesting the trees 
of their uppermost leaves, which the natives indulge i in, is degre 
trimental to their growth, 3. ‘lye dry leayesqvhich hang down 
abgut the trtnk, are cut of. 10H Hcy in bgindles at the bazar for 
fug). "4. The pith, which is usd as vegltable for food. 5. The 
fructification, or mocha, which is likewise ued ns vegetable. And 
6, Tho roots, or rather the bulbous parts of the trees which Inve ‘ 
Deen cut down, and which, as obscrved hefoxa, remain in the 
cfrth till October, are burnt, afte banhg dried in’the sun, and 
theashes sold to the washerihen, “who use it in bleaching clothey 
The roots of the kuthalee, kuthkela, and chalganee, are reckoned 
to bo best for this purpose, on account of their possessing a groster « 
degyee of nstringency than the rest, 

A more useful tree than the plantain can seareely be “conceiv= 
ed. ‘To what a variety of purposes the different parts of it are ap- 
plicd, But equal to its utility, are the profits derivable fiom 
it. A ficld of plantains of the extent of 8 or 10 beoghns, nfs 
fords ample means of support to the cultivator, The ‘daily vend 
of the several parts above enumerated fetches eight annas:+ 
to the correctness of this, can vouch my own experionco, 
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Tt is not, however, exempt from misfortunes, A heavy shower of 
hail destroys the prospects of the eullivator fora couple years, The 
inst ‘Yndian colonist should not exclusively appropriate any 
spot to the cultivation of this article : any sasall whate patel of 
ground would answer well, and perhaps best, ‘The high banks of 
tanks,’which ave entiély neglected by the natives, would aflord 
superior” crops of plantains, Every creck and cranny should be 
planted with it. r 
The last of those articles which occupy tho chief attention of 
the native farmer, which I shall mention, is the tobacco, the 
amazing consumption of which, all over the world, is incredible, 
Tom aware that Bast Indin is not the only place whore it is pros « 
duced, and that in America, 2s well as in other quarters of the 
globo, great quantities of it are ulso cultivated ; but brefer to the 
curious fact of its having become, in a short time, such a favourite. 
of the world, {fn Europe, the use of tobacco was unknown be~ 
fore the diagovery of the new world, where, we are tald by Ro» 
bertson, the &gdulity of the people not only ascribed a thou~ 
sand imaginary Wyrtues to the use of it, “ but their superstition 
considered the plant itsclfas a gracious gift of the gods, for the 
solace of human kind, aud the most acceptable offering whieh man 
"Yan present to heaven,” ” Lane and his associates introduced it iu 
England, In India, “hut partielarly An Bongal, an Pequaintunce 
with the nse of it is neduired’ froiy childhood by the natives; uid it 
is u luxury without witich they cannot absolutely dow That under 
such cheumstances, even if* the use of it by Buropemns here and 
abroad did not superinduce the necessity of a moto extensive 
cultivation, if shotld ‘shreecraquch of the native firmer’s atwnticn, 
js nota matter of surprise, =A 8 
" It is suid, that nothing else of corsequenca will arrive at perfea~ 
tien in tobyeco Innds, Klowever this be, the propnring of the 
Jand is attended with unusual Inbour, It must be dag or ploughed 
deeper for it than for any other article of cultivation, aud must 
be literally reduced to dust. The ploughing commences in July, and - 
is not finished before the end of August. Between those mouths, 
the seed is east ina small elevated bed, after which the surface of 
the earth is beat down, When the plunta boye airived at the height 
_ of four or five inches, they are removed to the fields, aud planted at 
a short distance from each other in rows. When the plants aroabout 
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one foot high, the tender stalks are nipped off between the nails, 
with a view to cause all the moisture which the plants dr: ts 
the enrth to flow intoathe leaves, which ast left on the stem, and 
which arescldom more than six. ‘This nipping off of the stalks or 
s¢ions is vepeated as often as they make their appearance ; i, a ‘he 
same time the lands ave kept clear of weed’, and plentifully’ irigat- 
ed. In such spots where the water lodgas for any length of tite, or 
such as are more moist than others, the tobacco leaves become 
shrivelled, and acquire a pale green colour, both which are symp~ 
toms of inferiority of crop. On the contrary, when the leaves are 
broad, thick, of a dark green colour, and the spaces between the 
veins considerably swollen, they are signs of a good crop. The leaves 
ave fit fer bejngremoved when they become crisp, and break: with a 
noise yaw do doubled close. The first crop consists of the lowest 
aaavess which are broken off as they begin to change colour, and are 
sultered to lieon the ground for two or three days, and then re~ 
moved to be dried in the sun. This mode of drying th 





down, and undergo a,similar process pf curing as the leaves of the 
first crop, which, therefore, is not much superior to it, The tobacco 
of Bengal is not so yood as that of the Bpper Proviteerr xy 
pa ingfIndia ig produced 4 ghupa 
. 

orgy git th ; hyin, sfnene ai edt tobi 
g Mere is another sample of egitlly good vali and, perhups, 
attporior, found on the coast of Coromandel, enXed bundampor= ma 
lunka, Theve is another very curious specics of tobacco par tially 
aultivated, at Jus, the leav eb scat and the flowers 
mare abundant and larger 3 times slronger than any Tam 
acquainted with, and not subjected by its cultivators to tho oeoalks 
of treatment which the tobacco of other parts undergoes,nor arathe 
acions taken away as in them, 

Tt would prove an endless task to treat individually of the vari- 
ous articles which are eullivated by the native farmers ; it is not 
necessary ; nor would the limits I haye been under the neces- 
sity of prescribing to this portion of my task admit of It, Some 
of the aticles which share the principal attention of the farmer 
in their cultivation, I have, as far as my knowledge of them went, 


u 
© Tt is also cultivated farther castward—Zin, 
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gnbmitted to the notice of the vender, ‘Ii is upan these espocinl~ 
iyi as the East Indign colonists will have to depend. next to 
their live stock, for thé comfortable suppért of themselves and 
families, 

A vericty of other things of less value is cultivated by*the native 

ou avg) s j but these generally comprise the second and third crops, 
and are very emelessly attended to. ‘They would undoubtedly 
thiive better under the care of the Enst Indian colonists, 2ome 
of them we mny just run over. Ginger, garlic, offions, turmeric, 
and chillies, may be mentioned together, as nearly the same mode 
of cultivation is observed in veferance to them, ‘he two former, 
according to the plan of the natives, only require to be commit- 
ted to the ground, to sccure a crop of each, After"tia gSund has 
been moderately ploughed, trenches of the daprh of iE inches 
are dug, in which, in the month of August, the roots are Inid, ait 
covered over with a couple hands-full of dust. As the plants 
grow up, Te wgrth raised from the trenehes are replaced with some 
additional catRign the space between the rows, ‘This trent- 
ment is also obset'ed with respect to potatos of both sorta, with 
several spacies of the arum Chuchchoo,) &e." Fmetwith consider~ 

ennlala anecess in rearing the chilly in o similar manner, The me~ 
lons, cucumbers; -—~-Lall other gigepers undergo the treatment ob- 
served with regard to thy “compne) camegt rat dultivat” In, which gre 
comprised in the secfnd and “Hd crops, We"hey ‘ure Siow aed 
then watered, and thi! enth pout their roots kept looae, such is 

~ ghe-notive richness of the soil, that choy aro generally tuned to 
very gooil accour yg species of the onion, however, requires nN 
Tittle move than ordinary ihe, ‘vy, Aftor the land has undergone 
the process of ploughing, it is divided into beds of ton feet aqtire, 
‘inte gvhich, after having been sulficiontly puddied with plenty of 

"water, the plants aro removed from the nursery. Hereafter tha 
earth is,kept well weeded and loosened, and now and thon irti+ 
gated, This onion is the best, being more full-bodied and richor 
in quality than others. 

The sun and pat, from which rope, twine, &c, are manufretur~ 
ed, require simply tho aced to be thickly senttered ; and the closer 
the plants are to ench othur, the more delicate is their bark, The 

“flower of the former, and the Jeaves of the latter, make very good 
curry, ‘The suz is cut down while in blussom, vs the fibres then 
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are ténder, and will admit of fine twine being spun out of them, 
Only so much is left standing ns will yield n sufficiency of seed, Afs, 
ter the pladta are cut down, they are tied Jnto bundles of Re 
oot in dinmetdr, and planted in ponds with their hends a little 
nhove water, After a couple days they ure turned upside downs 
Tn the space of four days they are taken owt, and the fibres seytiray 
ted, either by being beaten with the stock of a cocopngnut laafaare™ 
on the, surface of the water, and putin the sun to dry.\They are 
then packed up in bales, for sale, &e. 

From the above detail of facts, the following conclusions are 
warranted, Ist, That the natives are very indolent. This remark 
has been more than once anticipated before; but thera is no ob- 
jection to Hepeating it here, It is difficult to say what may have 
contribute, orm this feature of the native character, unless the 
phint-th-cthn out*in a previous part of the essay be admitted, that 
such is the rich luxuriancy of the soil of the country, that little la- 
‘pour is necossary to secure a sutficiency of means for the support 
of life. ‘To this may be added another reason, “iat there is 
little incentive to industry finder the indolen/and injurious 
system adopted by zuyeendars, of renting thdir éalooks to a 
second person, and that second to a third, and so on,; which, while 
each but the last never makes the transfer*without a, " 
bly exoi bitunt qrofit, Piist should look 

rte) Sie al Re vahole of the means of 

the profit of so many must be derived besides pis own. The con- 
gequances are high rent and oppressivNexactions ; a)\d it is impos 
sible that under such clreumstances there can be any might To 
activity. 2, That great Ui ia a “oe in the 
Simylgments and modes of cult’\ati®fn vogue among ghe natives, 
And 3, and lastly, That ifthe Hoyt Indiaa colonists are industrious, 7 
and will adopt improved methods and implementa of culture, there $ 
ig no reason why they should not prosper, 












THE END. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
anata emeehal 1 
Owing to the pages of tha Bygty hav- 
ing much exceeded the number*orig 
tntended to be given, it cannot possibly be 
bound iy, boards, as was proposed in the 
Proniccity, without additional charge ; ti 
will therefore b@ issued stilched. ; 
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